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Hcliqiaus Communications. 


For the Ciristian ix 
What is Conscience ? 
(Cancluded from page 340.) 


We now proceed to examine the 
sheories of conscience, whieh have 
been given by Dr. Paley and Dr. 
Smith. 

Dr. Paley states a theory and ap- 
years to give it his countenance, 
which traces the operations of con- 
science to self-love. “Thus having 
xperienced” says he “ in some in- 
stances, a particular conduct to be 
yenefteial to ourselves, or observed 


‘hat it would be so, a sentiment of 


approbation rises up in our minds ; 
yhich sentiment afterwards accom- 
oanies the idea or mention of the 
same conduct, although the private 
advantage which first excited it, no 
longer exist.” But this selfish kind 
of approbation, ts not moral approba- 
tion. The latter regards the motives, 
the former only the consequences. 
Suppose IT perform an act fron? a re- 
gard to my duty. My conscience 
approves of it, and approves of it be- 
cause it originated in a good motive, 
‘or if it had. originated in a regard to 
my interest, she would have withheld 
her approbation, excepting indeed so 
far as to consult my interest forms a 
part of my duty. To sacrifice duty 
to interest, must be painful to a good 
ian; but to sacrifice interest to duty, 
it has been well said, “ never costs a 
viush.”’ 

‘Lhe theory of conscience given 
by Dr. Smith is as follows :—“ Mor- 
al approbation and disapprobation, 
ay be resolved into sympathy—or 
more particularly into sympathetic 
gratitude and sympathetic resent- 
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ment. ‘Thus suppose A. does a good 
act to B. and B. exercises gratitude. 
C approves of A’s conduct by sym- 
pathizing with B. in his gratitude. — 
The case of self-approhation, he 
makes still more curjous :—thus A. 
does a good act to B. and B. exercis- 
es gratitude. CC. stands by and sym- 
pathizes with B. in his gratitude — 
Now A. sympathizes with C. in his 
sympathy, and thus he comes at self- 
approbation. If C. should not hap- 
pen to be present, A. imagines him 
to be present, and that answers the 
purpose. 

This theory supposes that the 
feeling belonging to moral approba 
tion, is identical with that which con- 
stitutes the affection of gratitude, and 
that the feeling belonging to moral 
disapprobation is identical with that 
which constitutes the passion of re- 
sentment. ‘This supposition appears 
to be unfounded, for, in the first 
place, there is a difference in the na- 
ture of these feelings. The feeling 
or'emotion of gratitude has less grav- 
ity and solemnity than that which be- 
longs to moral approbation. Unless 
it rises very high, it is a cheerful 
emotion and shews itself in a smiling 
countenance. ‘The emotion belong- 
ing to moral approbation is rather 
serious, and although it gives anima- 
tion to the countenance, it mingles 
with it a degree of solemnity. There 
is no less difference between the emo- 
tions when they rise to a very high 
pitch. The one kindles into a trans- 
port that subdues the power of self- 
command, and compels its subject 
to embrace his benefactor in tears.— 
The other, although it warms the bo. 
som with ardent admiration, yet 
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invests its object with an air of dig- 
nity that bids us not to approach, but 
rather to retire and contemplate with 
silent veneration. When Mr. Wilt- 
shire redeems a captive, the captive 
clasps the neck of his benefactor and 
struggles in vain for utterance. But 
a mere spectator of his magnanimous 
virtue, would be fixed in admiration 
and pay a silent reverential homage. 

2. The two emotions differ also in 
this respect; moral approbation al- 
ways demands good intentions ; grat- 
itude does not. Thus gratitude is fre- 
quently implied in the influence of a 
bribe, but bribery can never form an 
object of moral approbation. If 
ereat attention and kindness, for ex- 
ample have been shewn to a man by 
an office-seeker—if for instance his 
eharacter has found in him a strong 
defence against the assaults of slan- 
der, he may give him his vote from a 
sentiment of gratitude, though he can- 
not approve of his motive of conduct. 
On the contrary he disapproves of it, 
though this implies according to Dr. 
Smith’s theory a previous resentment 
rather than gratitude. 

3. Another argument may be de- 
rived from a remark dropped by Dr. 
Reid, though for a different purpose. 
{tis this: * We exercise gratitude 
for favours only, though we approve 
also of acts of gustice.” That is, ifa 
man does no nrore to me than he is 
bound in justice to do, l am not grate- 
ful, though I approve of his eonduct. 

Such are some of the objections to 
this theory, on the ground that it 
tdentifies moral approbation and grat- 
itude, and also moral disapprobation 
and resentment. Jt is also liable to 
other objections. 

Lt. Brute animals heave gratitude 
aud resentment and strong sympa- 
thies, but who ever imagined that 
they are possessed of conscience ? 
The gratitude of brutes appears in 
the marks ef good will which they 
shew after having been fed or car- 
essed. Cowper has given us a full il- 
lustration of this truth in his bio- 


‘graphical account of his hare. 


That dumb animals are possessed 


also of resentment, no one doubts, | 
believe, who has ever presumed to 
meddle with a hornet’s nest. The 
sympathy of brutes appears for exam- 
ple, in the strong expressions of grief 
and sympathetic resentment which 
some of them manifest on the slaugh- 
ter of one of their species, and in the 
solicitude which most of them mani- 
fest for the safety of their young. Pa- 
rental affection it is true is sufficient 
to create a disposition on the part of 
the mother to relieve her offspring, 
but sympathy is necessary to enable 
hér to enter into those feelings which 
danger inspires, before her disposi- 
tion to relieve can be excited. 

2. If there were any sympathy in 
the exercises of conscience, it must. 
have been taken notice of by the mass 
ef mankind, as all other principles of 
action have, but nothing of the kind 
appears. 

3. When we sympathize with a 
person in common cases, we think of 
that person and are able to designate 
him to any one who enquires the 
cause of our excited feeling. But 
who, let me ask, is that imaginary 
spectator, with whom yeu must sym- 
pathize, before you cas enjoy the 
smiles of an approving conscience ? 

4. A man does not sympathize in 
ordinary cases with an enemy, and 
yet he approves of a good action done 
io him. According to this theory 
this would be impossible, for it sup- 
poses that where there is no sympa- 
thy, there is no approbation. 

5. Moral approbatien and disap- 
probation are perhaps too quick ope- 
rations of the mind to be the results 
of so many exercises. When for ex- 
ample, I am told that a Tartar Chief 
who wished to repress the rising 
power of some of his subjects, invited 
iheir petty princes to a feast, and as 
they were in the midst of their festiv- 
ity, caused two thousand of them to 
be butchered ia cold blood, and when 
I am told that this Chief is the histo- 
rian of his own exploits, must I, can 
I wait to imagine the murdered prin 
ces lying before me, drenched in thei! 
own blood, and thep imagine what 
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must have been the resentment which 
a4 moment previous flashed in their 
bosoms, and then enter into it with 
all the ardour of a highly excited 
sympathy, before I can feel a disap- 
probation of this monster’s cruelty 
When the philanthropic Reynolds, 
during a scarcity in the year 1795, 
sent twenty thousand pounds to the 
destitute in London, without disclos- 
ing his name, did he wait to imagine 
a spectator standing before him, who 
also had to imagine the wretched ob- 
jects of his charity standing before 
him, and then to imagine them glow- 
ing with gratitude towards their bene- 
factor, and then to enter into it with 
a high toned sympathy, and then to 
finish the pracess, must this modest 
benefactor have sympathized with his 
Imaginary spectator, before he felt a 
joy of conscience, which was like the 
joy of heaven P 

6. If self-approbation and disap- 
probation, are each the result of two 
sympathies, while our approbation 
or disapprobation of the conduct of 
others are each the result of only one, 
we should infer that the latter would 
be more intense than the former,for an 
emotion is generally more feeble, the 
farther distant it is from its original 
cause. But this is not the fact. ‘Thus 
the pain of remorse, which is the feel- 
ing belonging to self-disapprobation, 
is evidently far more intense than that 
which belongs to our disapprobation 
of the conduct of others. ~ Indeed, 
there is probably nothing more pain- 
tul in the whole catalogue of human 
sufferings. Well has the sacred wri- 
fer exclaimed, ‘‘a wounded spirit, 
who can bear.” Well did the an- 
cient Poets personify it in the char- 
acter of a fury brandishing a scourge 
made of serpents and thundering con- 
demnation in the ears of the criminal. 
Well too has a modern Poet* called 
ita “torch of hell,” which is waved 
around the bed of the guilty. “ All 
the perfumes of Arabia,” exclainss 
Lady Macbeth “cannot sweeten 
this little hand,” a hand stained 
with the blood of King Duncan.— 


* Akenside. 


These frightful colours, drawn by 
poetic fancy, are not toodark. The 
stings of conscience have even pierc- 
ed the principle of life itself. “ The 
days of Cromwell,” says Millot 
“were evidently shortened by con- 
scious guilt. For some time befvure 
he died, he was tormented with the 


most horrid visions, imagined himself 


surrounded with the arms of venge- 
ance, and constantly kept at his side 
a strong body guard.” It was the 
gnawing of a guilty conscience, that 
for two or three days after the mur- 
der of the Duke D’Enghein, gave to 
Buonaparte the appearance “ rather 
of a famished tiger than of a civilized 
man.” ‘Neither imperial dignities 
nor the gloom of solitude,” says Ta- 
citus “could save ‘Tiberius from 
himself. He lived on the rack of 
guilt, and his wounded spirit groaned 
in agony.” So intense is the pain of 
remorse. But how slight, compara- 
tively is that unpleasantness of feel- 
ing with which we disapprove of the 
conduct of others, but which accord- 
ing to Dr. Smith’s theory, instead of 
being less, should be more intense. 

I will now mention two theories 
which appear to me to come nearer 
the truth. One is from Dr Reid, 
and the other from Dugald Stewart ; 
Dr. Reid’s is contained in his cele- 
brated work on the “ active powers.” 
It is as follows: “ Every act of con- 
science is composed of a_ peculiar 
feeling of approbation or disapproba- 
tion, and also of an act of judgment.” 
That such a feeling or sensation is 
an ingredient in every act of con- 
science is very obvious. ‘lhat there 
is also an act of judgment in every 
act of conscience, he thinks is obvi- 
ous from something like the following 
considerations :—When I say ‘ we 
ought to do unto others what we 
would that they in similar circumstan- 
ces should do unto us,” I utter a dic- 
tate of conscience. It is an expres- 
sion also of which truth may be af- 
firmed; but truth can be affirmed of 
nothing in which the judgment is not 
concerned. 

To this theory, however, there ap- 
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pears to me to be two objections. Tn 
the first place, the act of judgment 
to which Dr. Reid refers, does not ap- 
pear to be itselfan ingredient in act of 
conscience, but rathe® a sort of con- 
comitant to it. 

The term judgment, as used by 
logicians, denotes that power of the 
mind by which we perceive what is 
true and what is false. But itis the 
office of conscience to perceive what 
is right and what is wrong. Dr. 
Reid is undoubtedly correct in say- 
ing that we may affirm truth of the 
divine precept of our Saviour, 
which has been mentioned, and it is 
the judgment which perceives this 
truth; but a pereeption of the truth 
contained in this precept, presuppos- 
es a perception that the conduct 
which it inculcates is right, and this 
perception is to be reterred to the 
conseience and not te the judgment. 
‘The perception of the truth belongs 
to the judgment, but the perception of 
the right belongs to the conscience. 
In like manner when I say for exam- 
ple, that a bird is in motion, I utte: 
a porposition of which truth may be 
affirmed, but it is surely not the office 
of the judgment to perceive the mo- 
tion. This belongs to my sense of 
sight, as the perception of what is 
right does to the cousctence. 

Another objection to Dr. Reid’s 
definition of conscience is that it 
does not comprehend all that belongs 
to it, as will appear [ think on an ex- 
amination of Stewart’s theory. 

Stewart’s theory of conscience is 
contained in his * outlines of mora! 
philosophy.” ‘This work is a mere 
skeleton of that accomplished philo- 
sopher’s lectures on this science, 
which have not yet been published. 
Of course it does little more than 
merely to state his theory, without 
going into a labourea attempt to es- 
tablish it. It is as follows; Con- 
science is a faculty compounded of a 
feeling of moral approbation and dis- 
approbation—a perception of right 
and wrong, and a perception of merit 
and demerit. Thistheory appears to 
me to come nearer the truth than any 
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other that I have seen. That the pe. 
culiar feeling above mentioned js ay 
ingredient in every act of conscience. 
as has already been remarked, is very 
obvious. ‘That a perception of what 
is right or wrong is also, an ingredient, 
appears to me obvious from what has 
been said respecting Dr. Reid’s the. 
ory. That a perception of merit o 
demerit is also, seems to be a propo- 
sition that can hardly be denied.— 
Every one is conscious when he wit. 
nesses an act of injustice, for exany. 
ple, that he perceives in the perso 
who performed it what is termed de- 
merit—that is, that he is worthy o/ 
punishment—of punishment too, not 
merely because it would be for the 
good of society, but on account of 
something inherent in the nature ot 
his crime. 

So far, Stewart’s theory appears to 
be well founded. TL would, however, 
suggest one objection to it. Is there 
not also in every act of conscience, 
not only a perception of merit or de- 
merit, but also a disposition or a de: 
sire to reward this merit or to pun 
ish this demerit? Dr. Ried, I think 
has clearly shewn that a feeling which 
he terms desire enters into tae com- 
position of almost every other princi- 
ple of action, and it appears to me 
equally evident that it is an ingredi- 
eut in every act of conscience. He 
has shewn for example that the ap- 
petite of hunger is composed of a pe- 
cnliar, uneasy sensation and a desire 
of gratification, and that the affection 
of pity is composed of a peculiar, 
pleasant sensation, excited by an ob- 


ject in distress and a desire for the 


happiness of that object. So it is 
evident, I think, when I witness an 
act of injustice, that I have not only a 
perception of demerit in the person 
who performed it, but also a desire or 
a disposition to punish him for tt.— 
When some flagrant breach of the 
rules of morality has been comunitted, 
vho does not almost feel his baud 
involuntarily rise to chastise the 
wretch who is so bold in transgres- 
sion? The same is true - though 
in a less degree, when we wituess 
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vy act that has less guilt attached 
to it. 

It is to this ingredient of con- 
-cience I think that we may trace the 
origin of many superstitions. When 
we kook abroad into heathen nations 
we find that a great part of their su- 
perstitions consist in voluntary suf- 
fering for the atonement of sin. But 
why should man think of plunging 
himself into suffering for this pur- 
pose ¢ It must result I think from 
some deep Jaid principle in the hu- 
yan mind. ‘The sense of sin which 
bears down its wretched victim, ex- 
cites a sentiment of self-disapproba- 
tion and makes him even willing to 
inflict his own punishment. Hence 
it is that one will tear bis own flesh 
with instruments of torture; another 
will sit with his eves fixed on the 
blazing sun; another will extend fis 
arms above his head, until they lose 
their sensation; another will pass 
days and even weeks, plunged in a 
cold, horrid marsh, and another will 
submit his body to be crushed by the 
wheels of his idol’s car. 

Intimately connected with this 
subject is the celebrated quesiion— 
what is the true standard of morality 
—so intimately that we can hardly 
discuss the one without being expect- 
ed to say something on the other. 
But as I have already extended ny 
bservations farther than was intend- 
ed, T will not enlarge. Q.X. 
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For the Christian Spectator. 


Oa the promise of a Messiah, and 
on the evidence that Jesus is the 
Messiah, derived from the fact 
‘hat the gospel is preached to the 
BZOr. 


Ur his designs of mercy to man- 
sind,’God was pleased to give the 
‘arliest intimations. No sooner was 
‘fe sentence of justice pronounced, 
sian the voice of pardon was heard. 
‘he mother of our race. seduced 
rom the allegiance of heaven, by the 
adversary ofthe soul, and exposed to 
cath, with all its woes, was herself 


consoled by the declaration that her 
seed should bruise the serpent’s head. 
The first who passed the gates of 
death, and thus tasted the bitter fruits 
of man’s apostacy, was however, be- 
fore he lett the earth, permitted, in 
the sacrifice of the firstlings of his 
flock, to profess his faith and confi- 
dence in the illustrious personage who 
‘should come’ from God. He, whose 
life was one continued tissue of deeds 
of faith, and who is hence appropri- 
ately styled the ‘ father of the faith- 
ful,’ at last fell asleep, relying upon 
the promise that in his posterity all 
the families of the earth should be 
blessed. Through the long succes- 
sion of ages from Abraham to Moses, 
and from Moses to the arrival of ‘the 
Author and finisher of our faith,’ 
God was pleased to give, at various 
times, repeated pledges of the fulfil- 
ment of those promises, upon which 
his children ever rested with holy 


joy and filial confidence. A prophet- 


ic view of the person and character, 
the life and offices of the Messiah, 
with the consequences of his mis- 
sion, always served to light up the 
fire of heaven in the bosoms of the 
holy men of God. Jt was in their 
writings that the Jews for centuries, 
read of him that was to come. In 
them, not only the circumstances of 
his life, but also the time of his ap- 
pearance, was so clearly revealed, 
that when Jesus came, there prevail- 
ed-throughout Judea, as well as the 
rest of the worid, a general expecta 
tion of his speedy approach. 

The Messieh did come; and it 
pleased the Father to attend him 
with suci: proof of his divine mission, 
as is sufficient to overwhelm ever’ 
honest and inquiring mind. Tn Hin, 
were concentrated the evidence of 
miracles and of prophecy, of celestial 
visions, and of voices from above. 

Such evidence was too powercin: 
not to force conviction pon the 
mind of John the Baptist. Animate 
with fresh zeal, and increased in he. 
ly confidence, he more earnestly thay 
ever, besought a// to cease from theii 
works of unrighteousness, and to be 
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come reconciled to God through His 
then incarnate son. Hearing of the 
works of Jesus in Galilee, John, at 
this time confined in prison, commis- 
sioned two of his own disciples to vis- 
it him, that they might clearly ascer- 
tain whether he was really the 
one that should come from God. 


These messengers found Jesus himself 


preaching, and sending his disciples 
to publish the glad tidings of salva- 
tion throughout all Judea, having al- 
so just before their arrival, raised 
from the dead the son of a widow, of 
the city of Nain, where he then was. 
‘Go,’ said Jesus in reply to their anx- 
ious inquiry whether he was the an- 
ointed of God, ‘Go and shew John 
again those things which ye do hear 
and see: the blind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk: the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear: the 
dead,’ he continues, rising in a sort 
of climax, ‘ the dead are raised up ; 
and the poor,’ he adds, asif to crown 
the whole, ‘ Aave the gospel preached 
to them.’* 

The Saviour himself then consid- 
ered the fact that the gospel is preach- 
ed to the peor, as among the most 
important aud decisive of the evi- 
dences that he was the true Messiah, 
and that his religion came from God. 
Two reasons may be mentioned why 
this fact should be deemed an evi- 
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would have lavished his promises 
and to whom he would have proffer. 
ed his pretended blessings; wel) 
knowing that the man who gains the 
power, the wealth, and the learning 
of a country to his side, never fea; 
defeat; while he who hazards an ep. 
terprize without these supports, and 
addresses himself to the poor, the ig. 
noble, and the illiterate, is sure of dis. 
comfiture and disgrace. This is the 
ground upon which all go who wish 
to accomplish any design which de. 
pends for success wholly on human 
efforts. It was thus that Mahomed 
proceeded. Of mean parentage, and 
without property, he made every ef. 
fort to raise himself to the highest 
rank in the community. No scheme 
of unprincipled cunning and intrigue 
was left untried. He married into a 
wealthy and powerful family ; he was 
for years privately and artfully em- 
ployed in securing the influence of the 
great and the mighty. After enlist- 
ing these under his banners, he open- 
ly avowed his object, and triumphant- 
ly forced his way, with the A/corar 
in one hand, and the sword in the 
other. | 

But how different was the conduct 
of our Saviour. Regardless of the 
maxims of human policy, he address- 
ed himself particularly, to the pooi 
and the illiterate; and thus not only 
debarred himself of the influence and 


dence of his Messiahship. 
Ist. The wide difference 6e- 
tween this course, and that wwihich 
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their enmity. tle knew that his reli- 
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would have been pursued by an tn- 
postor, shewed Jesus and his doc- 
trines to be from God. <A deceiver 
being a mere man, knowing that he 
had no assistance to expect from a- 
hove, and that every thing must be 
accomplished by his own skill and in- 
trigue, passing by the uninfluential 
poor, would have taken every care to 
ingratiate himself with the great, the 
wealthy, and the powerfal. It would 
have been lis first and great object 
to gain their friendship, and secure 
their influence. ‘Phese would have 


been the subjects upon whom he 


* Matt. x2. 6 


gion would prevail in defiance of their 
most determined opposition, and in 
this way that the world would have 
unequivocal evidence that he came 
from God, and that Almighty Powe: 
was pledged for his success. Accor- 
dingly, he was himself voluntarily 
born and educated the son of a cal- 
penter. His disciples, the great 1”- 
struments in propagating his doc- 
trines, were tax gatherers and fisher- 
men. His other constant followers, 
were a few indigent women of Gali- 
lee. Those to whom he. gave the 
greatest displays of his power and 
goodness were the despised and the ne 
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lected of men,—the blind, the deaf, 
he halt and the lame. How different 
from all this would have been his 
-onduct, had he been an impostor ! 
{nd on this ground alone, might he 
vot allege the preaching of the gos- 
sel to the poor as decisive evidence 
that he came from God P 

odly. The success which, under 
‘hese curcumstances, attended the 
yreaching of the gospel to the poor, 
furnishes additional proof that the 
author of it came from the Foun- 
jain of all Wisdom. ‘The poor are 
the great majority of our race. Their 
-jrcumstances, too, are such as to fa- 
your the presumption of their accept- 
ing the offers of the gospel. ‘They are 
exposed to many trials which natu- 
rally tend to withdraw their affections 
‘om the world and to direct them to 
God for comfort and support. They 
have not so much to chain them down 
to earth. The rich man surrounded 
with plenty and furnished with all the 
comforts and luxuries of life, thinks 
little (as is too often the case) of leav- 
ing his residence here for another. 
He neither knows nor feels the want 
ofa better, till the period of his pro- 
bation is completed, and his soul lost 
forever. He is not apt te consider all 
the good things here spread before 
him, only as refreshments by the 
way, in his journey to the eternal 
world; but on them, as his final and 
ultimate good, he fastens his aflec- 
tions. His great concern, tqo fre- 
quently, is how he shall enjoy his 
wealth, how he shall add to his store, 
w where he shall deposit what he has 
already gained. “It is easier,”’ said 
our Saviour, * for a camel to go 
through the eye of aneedle than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of 
God.” © These are they which are 
sown among thorns; such as hear the 
word and the deceitfulness of riches, 
and the lusts of other things entering 
'n choke the word and it becometh 
unfruittul.””? Such is the testimony of 
“od. It is thus that he represents the 
obstackes, which the rich have to en- 
counter in their way to Heaven,— 
»dstacles which the poor never expe- 
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rience. Look around on those who 
are the professed followers of the 
Lamb and who in their lives evidence 
that they are really his disciples. 
How many of them are numbered a- 
mong the poor and needy! How few 
among the great and powerful! “ Not 
many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble,” but 
the poor of this world are the “ heirs 
of the kingdom, which God hath pro- 
mised to them that love him.” 


O. N. J, 





For the Christian Spectator. 


An exposition of the 8th chapter of 
the epistle of Paul the apostle to 
the Romans. 


In this chapter, we notice two im- 
portant ideas, which appear to be 
most prominent: one is the perseve- 
rance of the saints, and the other the 
resurrection of the dead. The doc- 
trine of the saints perseverance, and 
of the final resurrection are exhibited 
as remedies for all the sin, sorrow and 
death, which are the consequences of 
man’s original apostacy. Persevering 
by divine grace, the saints go on unto 
perfection ; and their sin and sorrow 
cease for ever. Still the mortal body 
moulders in the dust. Nothing short 
of the resurrection of the dead, is 
a complete redemption of the body ; 
and nothing short of this, fully re- 
stores the saints from the ruins of the 
apostasy. ‘The last enemy to be des- 
troyed is death; and death is swal- 
lowed up in victory, by a glorious re- 
surrection. 

Passing from these general hints, 
we proceed to a particular exposition 
of the chapter which is introduced in 
the form of an inference from the spir- 
itual warfare and triumph of the 
apostle, recorded in the close of the 
preceding one. From his own expe- 
rience the apostle infers, that ‘ there 
is therefore now, no condemnation te 
them which are in Christ Jesus, whe 
walk not alter the flesh, but after the 
spirit. For the law ot the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus hath made me- free 
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from the law of sin and death.” This 
4s a plain statement of the doctrine of 
perseverance, and of the ground on 
which it is established, viz. efficacious 
2race. 

The two next verses exhibit the 
atonement as a substitute for a legal 
righteousness, which, by transgres- 
sion, had become weak and inetiec- 
tual; so that the perseverance and 
salvation of all who walk after the 
spirit are as well secured as if the law 
had been perfectly obeyed. “ For 
what the law could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh,” or thro’ 
the sinful corruption of the heart of 
rian. * God sending his own son, in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sz, 
condemned sin in the flesh, that the 
righteousness of the law might be ful- 
filled in us, who walk not after the 
flush, but after the spirit.” Being in- 
icrested in the infinite merit of the 
atonement, through faith in Jesus 
Christ; the hope of perseverance 
even to the final resurrection and 
eternal life remains unimpaired; and 
not only unimpaired, but greatly con- 
firmed and established. 

The next thing, in this chapter, 
which arrests our attention, is a re- 
markable contrast of character be- 
‘ween Saints and sinners; which needs 
only to be read, with due attention, 
and the sense is readily apprehended, 
together with its relation to the doc- 
trine of the perseverance of the saints. 

Verses 5—9. “ For they that are 
after the flesh, do mind the things of 
the flesh, and they that are after the 
spirit, the things of the spirit. For, to 
be carnally minded is death ; but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace ; 
because, the carnal mind is enmity a- 
gainst God, for it is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be. 
So then, they that are in the flesh can- 
not please God. But ye are not in the 
desh, but in the spirit, if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwell in you. Now ifany 
nan have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his :” plainly implying, that 
the saints have a fixed habit and 
character, established by the Spirit of 
all grace, which are the reverse of 
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the habit and character of IMpenitent 
sinners. To say the least, “ God hay) 
begun in them a good work : and thy 
apostle is confident of this very thin » 
that he that hath begun a good work 
in them, will perform it until the dla, 
of Jesus Christ.” Imperfect as chris 
tians are, in faith and holiness, yes 
great Is the contrast of character he. 
tween them and the impenitent and 
the unbelieving. To the followers o: 
Christ, the apostle says in anothe; 
place, “ Ye were sometimes dark. 
ness, but now are ye light in the 
Lord.” 

The chapter before us proceeds, 
however, to state the gloomy fact, 
that even christians, who are born a- 
gain, and have the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit must, after all, die a na. 
tural death. “ If Christ be in you, oy 
although Christ be in you, the body is 
dead because of sin.” Of christians i: 
may be said, in common with all the 
race of Adam, ‘ Dust they are, and 
unto dust they must return.” 


*- Adam and all his sons have losi 
“ Their immortality.” 


But it is a consoling: idea, that ai. 
though the body must perish in the 
grave, yet the spirit is immortal, and 
capable of existence and felicity in @ 
separate state. Something more glo. 
rious than this, however, is the mean- 
ing of the words, “ The spirit is life 
because of righteousness.” Retei 
ence is had to the operation of the 
Spirit of God, by which the morta! 
bodies of the saints will be raised in 
corruptible and glorious. This ap: 
pears from the next verse; “ But 
the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus 
from the dead dwell in you, he thai 
raised up Christ fram the dead shal! 
also quicken your mortal bodies, by, 
his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” Th 
doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead is here introduced, as the grand 
and final release of the saints trom 
all the consequences of their apostasy. 
In this, “death is swallowed up # 
victory.” 

The two next verses contain prac 
4ical remarks: “ Therefore brethren 
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we are debtors, not to the flesh, to 
live after the flesh ; for if ye live al- 
rer the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye, 
through the spirit, do mortify the 
deeds of the bedy, ye shall live.’— 
Firmly as the doctrine of persever- 
ance is established, it is realized only 
py ‘living after the spirit,’ living a ho- 
hy life. 

‘Further, to corroborate the doctrine 
of perseverance, the chapter proceeds 
to state the fact, that all who possess 
the Spirit of Christ, are brought into 
the relation of sons, heirs of God, 
aud joint heirs with Christ. Verses 
14—17. “ For as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God. For ye have not received 
the spirit of bondage, again to fear ; 


but ye have received the spirit of 


adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father. The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit, that we are 
the children of God: and if children, 
then heirs, heirs of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ; if so be, that we 
suffer with him, that we may be also 
slorified together.”” Now is it con- 
ceivable, that a man, who, by divine 
crace, becomes an heir of God, and a 
joint heir with Christ, though he suf- 
fer with him ever so long, or ever so 
severely, will, after all, be an apos- 
tate, and acast-away?. By the spirit 
of adoption, the saints are secured, 
and “kept, by the power of God, 
through faith unto salvation.” It is 
added, verse 18, “ For I reckon, that 
the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared wit: 
the glory which shall be revealed in 
us.” But the glory which shall be 
revealed in the saints, and which is 
anticipated by them, with such a 
lively interest, will be revealed by 
the resurrection at ihe last day.— 
And the very doctrine of the resur- 


rection of these who are the heirs of 


God, and joint heirs with Christ, at- 
‘lords them assurance of  persever- 
ance, and of a final release from ‘all 
their sufferings. ‘The resurrection 
will terminate all the immense 
Wweicht and variety of pains and suf- 
‘ertnes, which have by the fall, been 
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brought en this world, except the 
everlasting pains and miseries of the 
finally impenitent. ‘hey must rise 
to ‘shame and everlasting con- 
tempt.’ 

Having stated the ultimate and glo- 
rious hope of christians, the apostle 
proceeds to a more extended view of 
the awful consequences of the aposta- 
sy, as they respect, not only the hu- 
man race, but the whole animal, and 
even material creation. All are rep- 
resented as waiting for the great day 
of deliverance from the curse, under 
which they have so long laboured 
and groaned. Verses 19,20. “ For 
the earnest expectation of the crea- 
ture waiteth for the manifestation of 
the sons of God.” By the creature 
in this place, is generally understood 
the creation. Dr. Scott calls it the 
whole visible creation; the whole 
having, from the days of Adam, and 
in consequence of his sin, Jain under 
a general curse, is represented as 
personified, and as waiting, with hope 
and earnest expectation, for the resur- 
rection of the dead, which will put a 
period to all mortal existence ; and 
‘ mortality will be swallowed up of 
life.’ ‘Then shall the people of God 
be made manifest, and they shall rest 
in glory. ‘Then shall the disorder, 
the ruin, and the curse of the earth, 
and of all creatures and things, in this 
fallen world, for ever terminate 3 and 
the material world shal! be no more. 

It is added, verse 20, ‘‘ For the 
creature was made subject to vani- 
ty,” i. e. The whole creation was 
made subject to evil, disorder, calam- 
ity, and ruin, “ not willingly,” tor 
neither the animate, nor inanimate 
creation could have any will or choice 
in the matter. 

I think it probable that it is the 
material creation, rather than the an- 
imal, and more particularly the mor- 
tal bodies of the saints, to which re- 
ference is had in this verses; for i 
is added, that this subjection to vani- 
tv was “ by reason of him who hath 
subjected the same in Avpe.” The 
awful consequences of man’s aposta- 
sy, as they respect the whole anima! 
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and material world, are according to 
the wise and holy constitution of 
heaven; and are doubtless designed 
for a display of the righteous indigna- 
tion of God against fallen man. But 
this subjection of the world to vanity, 
is not designed to be perpetual. It 
is not a hopeless case; especially as 
it respects the mortal bodies of the 
people of God; for, in the next verse, 
it is said, that “the creature itself al- 
so,” i.e. the mortal part of the saints 
in particular, “shall be delivered 
irom the bondage of corruption, into 


the glorious liberty of the sons of 


God.” That this nas respect to the 
resurrection of the bodies of the saints, 
is evident from whut is said, verse 
/3rd, which speaks of their waiting 
for the redemption of their body. 

In the 22nd and 23rd verses, speak- 
mig in general terms, and in some 


measure, by way of recapitulation of 


the sad consequences of the fall, it is 
said, ** We know, that the whole cre- 
ation groaneth, and travaileth in pain 
together until now. And not only 


they, but ourselves also, which have" 


the first fruits of the Spirit, even we 
ourselves groan within ourselves, 
waiting for the adeption, to wit, the 
redemption of our body.” Saints 
and sinners, and even the whole ani- 
mal and material creation, exhibit 
the dire effects of the apostasy, and 
groan under the weight of innumera- 
ble woes. ‘This whole world is, in 
# great measure, laidin ruins. Were 
it not for the two glorious doctrines, 
perseverance and the resurrection, 
which run through the chapter before 
us, despair might well seize on every 
son and daughter of Adam. Still 
there is hope, a glorious door of hope. 
‘For we are saved by hope,” says 
the next verse. © Bat hope that Is 
seen, is not hope; for what aman 
seeth, why doth he yet hope for ?” 
In a world of darkness aud sin, a 
comfortable ground of hope ot un- 
seen good, is all that we can weil ex- 
pect. “ Wherefore gird up the loins 
of your mind, says the Apostle: be 
sober, and hope to the end, for the 


[Auc. 


grace that is to be brought unto you 
at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
Hope in the Lord is the result of 
true christian faith. The heart js 
in it; and it is productive of the pur. 
est joy. “ But if we hope for tha: 
we see not, then do we with patience 
wait for it. Likewise the Spirit al- 
so helpeth our infirmities; for we 
know not what we should pray for as 
we ought ; but the Spirit itself maket} 
intercession for us, with groanings 
which cannot be uttered. And he 
that searcheth the hearts knoweth 
what is the mind of the Spirit, be- 
cause he maketh intercession for the 
saints, according to the will of God.” 
Christians of the highest grade walk 
only by faith and hope; and they are 
compassed daily with infirmities.— 
‘They sometimes “ walk in darkness. 
and see no light ;” and, at al! times. 
they “ see through a glass darkly.” 
Still they persevere, not indeed in 
their own strength: for the Spirit 
helpeth their infirmities; anc 
excites them to fervent prayer. 
and persevering hope; and thoug!. 
they seem not to possess even the 
sift of prayer; ‘ yet he that search- 
eth the heart, kKnoweth what is the 
mind of the Spirit. He sees the sin- 
cerity of those “ groanings which 
cannot be uttered.” Their prayers 
are acceptable to their heavenly Fa- 
ther, though they consist of broken 
accents, and secret groanings, which 
can scarcely be expressed in language. 
Thus it appears, that no evils, 
however threatening, are sufiered to 
interrupt the progress of the chris- 
tian life; but on the contrary, as 
we read in the next verse, ever) 
trial, and every event will be over- 
ruled to accelerate the progress 
of christian holiness. ‘ And we 
know that all things work togethei 
for good, to them that love God, to 
them who are the called according to 
his purpose ;’—all things, without 
exception, all trials and sorrows, 
and reproaches, and persecutions : 
all disappointments, and — dark- 
ness and disceouragements 5; cved the 
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seaviest frowns of Providence ; “ Wr 
«now, that all things work together 
‘or good.” It is not a matter of 
mere testimony, but of clear experi- 
ence. If every thing is so overruled, 
as to promote the spiritual interests of 
the children of God; then certainly, 
;othing can interrupt their persever- 
nace in holiness; or deprive them of a 
blessed resurrection, and a glorious im- 
mortality. We have found that 
christians are heirs of God, and joint 
neirs with Christ; so that if they 
‘suffer with him,’ they will ‘also be glo- 
rified together.’ They will rise in his 
image, free from corruption, with 
bodies fashioned like unto his glori- 
ous body. 

All, therefore, who have any cor- 
rect and comprehensive view of the 
chapter before us, must readily per- 
ceive, that every friend and follower of 
Christ, stands on a foundation which 
can never be shaken. 

Accordingly in the remainder of 
the chapter, we have, in a way of 
general inference, a statement of the 
doctrine of perseverance,together with 
the particular ground on which it is 
supported. ‘* For whom he did fore- 
know, he also did predestinate, to be 
conformed to the image of his Son, 
that he might be the first-born amoung 
many brethren.” Doubtless they 
were foreknown, because they were 
predestinated; for in no other way 
was it possible for this foreknowledge 
‘to exist. ‘ Moreover, wham he did 
nedestinate, them he also called , and 
whom he called, them he also justifi- 
ed; and whom he justified, them he 
also glorified.” Every one that was 
foreknown, was predestinated, was 
called, was justified, was glovified. 
Where then is the child of God, who 
ever did, or ever will fall from grace ? 
‘What shall we then say to these 
things? If God be for us, who can 
be against us?” God has taken the 
work of salvation into his own hands. 
He performs it according to his own 
purpose and predestination; and 
who can successfully oppose him ? If 
ve are the chosen of God. “ who 


can be against us ?” “ He that spared 
not his‘own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all, how shall he not, with 
him also, freely give us all things ?” 
—all promised blessings? “ Who 
shall lay any thing to the charge of 
God’s elect ?” Are all real christians 
the elect of God? Yes; “ chosen 
to salvation, through santification of 
the Spirit, and belief of the truth.” 
‘It is God that justifieth ; who is he 
that condemneth ? It is Christ that 
died ; yea, rather, that is risen again ; 
who is even at the right hand of God ; 
who also maketh intercession for us.” 
Is Christ arisen, and exalted to the 
right hand of God; constantly mak- 
ing intercession for his saints, and 
will he fail in his intercession ? Will 
the Father refuse to hear him? “J 
know that thou hearest me always,” 
said Christ to the Father. Will he 
break his promise, and never give 
him a permanent seed to serve him? 
God forbid. The intercession of 
Christ is always, and forever will be 
prevalent. On this all hope depends. 
‘Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril or sword? (As it 
is written,) For thy sake we are kill- 
ed all the day long; we are account- 
ed as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, 
in all these things, we are more than 
conquerors, through him that loved 
us. lor f am persuaded, that nei- 
ther death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other crea- 
tures, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Such are the lively and animated 
strains, in which Paul expressed his 
unlimited and well grounded confi- 
dence in the doctrine of the saints’ 
perseverance; andthe lively hope that 
is excited in the heart of christians, 
by this doctrine, is a hope ‘ that 
maketh not ashamed.” “It is an 
anchor to the soul, both sure and 
steadfast; and entereth into that 
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within the vail” In view of this 
doctrine, “they may have strong 
consolation, who have fled for refuge, 
to lay hold on the hope that is set be- 
fore them.” 

It is to be considered, however, 
that the doctrine of perseverance sup- 
ports our hope, and conducts us safe- 
ly only to the grave. ‘The body in- 
herits corruption. How does it ap- 
pear, that the flesh of the saints rest 
in hope? It appears from the doc- 
trine of the resurrection. Hence the 
saints are represented as “ groaning 
within themselves, waiting for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of 
their body.” What a redemption is 
this! *¢ For this corruptible must put 
on incorruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality.”  "Phis glorious 
redemption of the body from the 
grave is the final deliverance of the 
saints from the last remains of the 
divine curse. ‘The body will be as 
completely delivered from  corrup- 
tion, as the soul will be from sin; 
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and both soul and body will be 
immortal. Irom the very day oj 
the -resurrection, and final judg. 
ment of the world, “God shail 
make all things new.” There shajj 
be no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor crying: neither shall there be 
any more pain: tor the tormer things 
are passed away.” All who shail 
have been foilowers of Christ, through 
much tribulation in this probationary 
state, will iniailibly rest with him 
in eternal glory and felicity. When 
all that is material, and all that is 
mortal shall be extinct, then shall al] 
the saints inherit eternal life. They 
shall inhabit spiritual bodies, fashion- 
ed like unto Christ’s glorious body. 
They shall reap the precious fruits 
of persevering grace, and be forever 
with the Lord. ‘* There is therefore 
now, no condemnation to them which 
are in Christ Jesus.””. To such there 
never will be any condemnation.— 
Christ, having loved his own, loveth 
them unto the end. A. B.C. 
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For the Christian Spectator. 
On the eloquence of the Scriptures. 


It is not the design of the following 
remarks, to show that the Scriptures 
are eloquent. Such an undertaking 
would be too much like lighting a 
lamp, to show the world, that the 
sun shone, in a cloudless day. 

The single point, to which these 
remarks will be directed, is, to show, 
that the eloquence of the scriptures 
as the eloquence of thought. 

The beauties of the Greek and Ro- 
man classics, particularly those of the 
Poets, often appear tarnished, and 
sometimes entirely defaced, ina liter- 
al trauslation, in consequence of de- 
pending so much on peculiarity of 
expression, grandeur of diction, or 
harmony of numbers; things too 
evanescent for the grasp of transla- 


tors, or too delicate to pass through 
their hands without injury. No 
translation is so literal as that of the 
Bible; and yet, when the sense is 
not obscured, its beauties remain the 
same as in the original. ‘This cir- 
cumstance, alone, furnishes sufiicient 
proof, that they depend upon some- 
thing deeper, and more stable, than 
words and idioms; and this will ap- 
pear, (rom the passages to be quoted, 
to be the thought; which will re- 
main pure and bright, after it has 
passed through every languaye under 
heaven. 

For the sake of precision, the ex- 
amples, to be used, in illustrating and 
establishing the proposition now laid 
down, will be arranged under two 
general heads, the sublime and the 
pathetic. 
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I. The sublime. 

Example First: God said, let 
there be light, and there was light. 

Huet and Le Clerc have pro- 
nounced this passage destitute of sub- 
limity, on the ground, that there is 
no majesty in the language, to raise 
the mind, so as to enable it to forma 
conception of the majesty of the 
‘dea. Had it run thus: The Eternal 
lifted his voice, and exclaimed, Let 
lioht fly through the universe, and 
light flew to the utmost bounds of 
creation, they would have pronounc- 
ed it incomparably sublime. So it 
is: and because the thought is still 
there, not because it is clothed in 
this grandeur of diction. ‘They seem 
:o consider the fact, that some men, 
in consequence of their low and lim- 
ited views, are unable to comprehend 
a grand idea, without having the 
range of their intellectual vision wi- 
dened, by being raised on stilts, as 
proving the idea itself to be destitute 
of intrinsic grandeur. But the sub- 
limity of the verse under considera- 
tion, so much resembles the burst of 
light, which is spoken of, that it 
seems almost impossible for any 
one, who is able to fix his attention 
for a moment, and who does not 
prefer sound to sense, not to feel its 
power. Milton’s description of the 
creation of light, founded on this 
passage, is magnificent, and in an 
epic poem appears well; but it 
wants the force and simplicity of the 
original 

Example Second: It is finished. 

All the circumstances, under which 
these words were spoken; the mag- 
nitude of the work, whose comple- 
tion is alluded to; the mysterious 
manner in which the allusion is 
made: the person speaking, the 
Lord of Life and Glory; the words 
themselves, as being the last of the 
expiring Lamb of God; together 
with the miraculous appearances in 
toe natural world, attending and con- 
‘irming them; conspire to render 
‘hem, few and plain as they are, sub- 
time beyond the full conception of 
fuite minds. It is the same Al- 


oe 


mighty Word, who, in the beginning, 
said, Let there be light, saying a- 
gain, with reference to his moral cre- 
ation, Let life and immortality be 
brought to light. 

Example Third: None of these 
things move me. 

Au instance of the moral sublime, 
more striking than this, unless it be 
the last example, cannot be found. 

After saying this, it is almost 
needless to add, that nothing in the 
material sublime can bear any com- 
parison with it. To use the lan- 
guage of Akenside, 


‘“ Look then abroad through nature to the 
range 

Of planets, suns and adamantine spheres, 

Wheeling unshaken through the void im- 
mense, 

And speak, O man, does this capacious 
scene, 

With half that kindling majesty dilate 

Thy strong conceptions” 





as when the chief Apostle in the 
midst of perils by land and by sea, 
in the wilderness and among the hea- 
then; in the midst of hunger and 
thirst, cold and nakedness, ship- 
wrecks and persecations, stripes and 
dungeons and death, is seen shaking 
off all these incumbrances, “like dew- 
drops from a lion’s mane 3” and is 
heard to exclaim, *“ None of these 
things move me;” while in spite of 
them all, he continues to fly from 
land to land, in a peaceful region of 
his own, above tle world, like an 
angel of mercy, publishing life and 
immortality to the dying naticns. 

To these three examples many 
more might be added, whose sublim- 
ity consist entirely in the thought. 

It is not pretented, that the lan- 
guage of the whole Bible is so piain. 
On the contrary, the poetical half of 
the Old Testament, commencing with 
the book of Job, contains many 
flights of the imagination, more lofty 
and daring than any in Homer; and 
abounds with figures and descrip- 
tions, possessing all the boldness and 
luxuriance of oriental poetry. No 
preacher ever used so many images 
and figurative allusions, as our Sav- 
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jour; and no orator such grand am- 
plifications, as St. Paul. His climax- 
es begin with a worm on the earth ; 
ard rise, to the third heavens, to God 
himself. No one ever used such bold 
metaphors. [is converts are his joy, 
his hope, his glory, his crown, his 
crown of rejoicing. 

But the thought is the soul, that 
gives even to the grand and beautiful 
imagery of the Bible, all its life and 
charm. The figure is always intro- 
duced for the sake of the idea, and 
never the idea, for the sake of the 
figure. One example, not particularly 
sublime, but incomparably beautiful, 
cannot be passed over. As the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O God ; 
my soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God. ‘Though an allusion to 
the simile is kept up through every 
clause of the passage, even to the last, 
still the subject is the principal thing. 
The saint takes the lead, not the 
poet. The prophets and apostles 
brighten the sword of truth, not to 
make it dazzle the eyes, but to make 
it pierce more easily to the heart. 

We will avoid any farther en- 
largement under the head of the sub- 
lime. 


If. The Pathetic. 


The most pathetic passages in the 
Bible, are plain and naked, without 
any dress or colouring. ‘They are 
mere thought. 

Example First: The account of 
the trial and crucifixion of Christ. 

In this account there is nothing 
but fact after fact. ‘There are no 
epithets, and no figures. Nota word 
is said about the madicious, barba- 
rous, blood-thirsty Jews Not one 
ofthese exclamations, How amazing / 
How wonderful! How astonishing / 
can be found; and, what is more, 
not one of them can be found in the 
whole Bible. While perusing such 
atrain of thoughts as that compris- 
ing the account of Christ’s sufferings 
and death, one neither needs nor 
wishes to be told, every moment, 


; a . . . 
Now alecting it ts. 


On the eloquence of the Scriptures. 
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This account, as it is filled up and 
drawn out in Klopstock’s Messiah, is 
found, upon computation, to contain 
about eight hundred epithets, anq 
three hundred exclamations. 


The story of 


Example Second: 
Joseph. 

The whole of this story is inimita- 
bly tender and beautiful; yet it is en- 
tirely free from all appearance of 
rhetorical ornament. The Speech 
of Judah before Joseph, in behalf of 
Benjamin, begins thus, My lord 
asked his servants, saying, Have ye 
a father, or a brother? and we said 
unto my Lord, We have a father, an 
old man, and a child of his old age. 
a little one ; and his brother is dead. 
and he alone is left of his mother. 
and his father loveth him. 

For myself, I must be permitted to 
say, that I could never yet read this 
passage, without feeling the tears 
start into my eyes. How would the 
speech of Judah compare with some, 
that have been blazoned abroad from 
the Irish bar, as specimens of high- 
wrought feeling 5 but which are real- 
ly for the most part, “ full of sound 
and fury signifymg nothing ?” 

Example Third: The resolution 
of Ruth to follow her mother-in-law. 
Entreat me not to leave thee, or to 


return from following after thee: 


for whither thou goest, I will go; 


and where thou lodgest, I will lodge ; 
thy people shall be my people, and 
tiy God my God; where thou diest, 
will I die ; and there will I be buri- 
ed: the Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if ought but death part thee 
and me. 

This spoils all the affected sensi- 
bility of Sterne, the morbid feeling 
of Rousseau, and the painted passion 
of Dr. Hervey and Mrs. Rowe. 

Instead of saying, What mean ye to 
weep and to break my heart? for I 
am ready, not to be bound only, but 
also to die at Jerusalem for the name 
of the Lord Jesus, these writers, had 
they put their own words into the 
mouth of Paul, would have said, 
Why do I behold those pearly drops 
trickling down from their crystal 
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fountains ? and why—but enough of 
such finical trash for the pathetic. 

It is hardly necessary to. observe, 
in this place, respecting the passages 
quoted under this nead, that they are 
the language of nature. Tender, dis- 
piriting emotions, such as grief and 
pity, dispose the mind to dwell upon 
a few ideas, and to express those 
ideas in the plainest language. 

Much of the pathos of the Bible 
turns upon such humble words as 
pronouns, adverbs, and auxiliary 
verbs, that have nothing to recom- 
mend them, but the part, which they 
bear inthe sense. ‘The second and 
third examples are remarkable in- 
stances of this fact. 

More examples : Daughters of Je- 
rusalem, weep not for me; but weep 
for yourselves and your children— 
O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself 
—Is his mercy clean gone forever ? 
—Why will ye die?—How can I 
give thee up, Ephraim?—-What 
could have been done more for my 
vineyard ? 

On the morning after the resurrec- 
tion, Mary met Jesus; and, suppos- 
ing him to be the gardener, inquired 
after the body of her Lord. Jesus 
said to her, Mary. At the mention 
of her bare name, spoken with an 
appropriate inflexion of voice, and 
accompanied with an appropriate 
look, the whole truth rushed upon 
her mind, and she was melted at 
iis feet. This, surely, is the el- 
oquence of thought: and enough 
has been said, to show, that the elo- 
quence of the scriptures is the elo- 
quence of thought. 


[ appeal to the heart, to know, if 


it is not the eloquence of nature. 

The great secret, then, of being 
iruly eloquent, is, to have eloquent 
thoughts : and the best book, to be 
studied as a mode! of true eloquence 


‘s the Bible. W.C. 
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COWPER’S LETTERS. 


[Since the first publication of the Life 
“i Cowper by Hayley, he bas favoured 
the publie with an edition containing ma- 
"y more of the letters of that interesting 
man. These additional letters are, most 


of them, addressed to the Rev. Mr. New- 
ton, or the Rev. Mr. Unwin. As the vol- 
ume which contains them has not been re- 
printed in this country, and as only a part 
of them have been printed in any of our 
magazines, we shall occasionally publish « 
few of them.] 


TO THE REY. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
October 31, 1779. 
My Dear Friend, 


I wrote my last letter merely to 
inform you that I had nothing to say, 
in answer to which you have said 


nothing. I admire the propriety of 


your conduct though I am a loser by 
it. I will endeavour to say some- 
thing now and shall hope for some- 
thing in return. 

I have been well entertained with 
Johnson’s biography, for which | 
thank you: with one exception, and 
that a swinging one, I think he has 
acquitted himself with his usual good 
sense and sufficiency. His treatment 
of Miiton is unmerciful to the last de- 
gree. He has belaboured that great 
poet’s character with the most indus- 
trious cruelty. As a man, he has 
hardly left him the shadow of one 
good quality. Churlishness in his 
private life, and a rancorous hatred 
of every thing royal in his public, are 
the two colours with which he has 
smeared all the canvass. If he had 
avy virtues, they are not to be found 
in the doctor’s picture of him, and it 
is well for Milton, that some sourness 
in his temper is the only vice with 
which his memory has been charged ; 
it is evident enough that if his biog- 
rapher could have discovered more, 
he would not have spared him. As 
a poet, he has treated him with se. 
verity enough, and has plucked one 
or two of the most beautiful feathers 
ont of his Muse’s wing, and trampled 
them under his great foot. He has 
passed sentence of condemnation up- 
on Lycidas, and has taken occasion 
from that charming poem, to expose 
to ridicule (what is indeed ridiculous 
enough) the childish prattlemeut of 
pastoral compositions, as if Lycidas 
was the prototype and pattern of them 
all. ‘The liveliness of the descrip- 
tion, the sweetness of the numbers, 
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the classical spirit of antiquity that 
prevails in it, go for nothing. Iam 
convinced by the way, that he has no 
ear for poctical numbers, or that it 
was stopped by prejudice against the 
harmony of Milton’s ; was there ever 
any thing so delightful as the music 
of the Paradise Lost? It is like that 
of a fine organ; has the fullest and 
the deepest tones of majesty, with 
all the softness and elegance of the 
Dorian flute. Variety without end 
and never equalled, unless perhaps 
by Virgil. Yet the doctor has little 
er nothing to say upon this copious 
theme, but talks something about the 
unfitness of the English language for 
blank verse, and how apt it is in the 
mouth of some readers, to degenerate 
into declamation. 

1 could talk a good while longer, 
but Ihave no room; our love attends 
vou. 


W.C. 


Yours, 


EO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


March 28, 1780. 
My Dear Friend, 


I have heard nothing more from 
Mr. Newton, upon the subject you 
mention ; but I dare say, that, hav- 
ing been given to expect the benefit 
of your nomination, in behalf of his 
nephew, he still depends upon it.— 
His obligations to Mr. , have 
been so numerous and so weighty, 
that, though he has, in a few instan- 
ces, prevailed apon himself to recom- 
mend an object now and then to his 
natronage, he has very sparingly, if 
at all, exerted his interest with him 
in behalf of his own relations. 

With respect to the advice you are 
required to give to a young lady, that 
she may be properly instructed in the 
manner of keeping the sabbath, 1 just 
subjoin a few hints, that have occur- 
red to me upon the occasion, not be- 
cause T think you want them, but be- 
cause it would seem unkind to with- 
hold them. ‘The sabbath, then, I 
think, may be considered, first, asa 
commandment, no less binding upon 
modern christians, than upon ancient 
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Jews, because the spiritual people 
amongst them did not think it enous} 
to abstain from manual occupation, 
upon that day, but, entering more 
deeply into the meaning of the pre. 
cept, allotted those hours they took 
from the world, to the cultivation o: 
holiness in their own souls, which ey- 
er was, and ever will be, a duty in. 
cumbent upon all, who ever heard of 
a sabbath, and is of perpetual obliga- 
tion both upon Jews and christians; 
(the commandment, therefore, enjoins 
it; the prophets have also enforced 
it; and in many instances, both seri 
tural and modern, the breach of it 
has been punished with a providen- 
tial and judicial severity, that may 
make by-standers tremble ;) secondly, 
as a privilege, which you well know 
how to dilate unon, better than I can 
tell you; thirdly, asa sign of that 
covenant, by which believers are en- 
titled to a rest, that yet remaineth ; 
fourthly, as the sine-qua-non of the 
christian character; and upon this 
head, I should guard against being 
misunderstood to mean no more than 
two attendances upon public worship, 
which is a form, complied with by 
thousands, who never kept a sabbath 
in their lives. Consistence is neces- 
sary to give substance and solidity to 
the whole. To sanctify the day at 
church, and to trifle it away out of 
church, is profanation and vitiates all. 
After all, I would ask my catechumen 
one short question—Do you love 
the day or do you not? If you love 
it, you will never inquire, how far 
you may safely deprive yourself o! 
the enjoyment of it. If you do not 
love it, and you find yourself obliged 
in conscience to acknowledge it, that 
is an alarming symptom, and oughit 
to make you tremble. If you do not 
love it, then it is a weariness to you, 
and you wish it wasover. ‘The ideas 
of labour and rest are not more Op- 
posite to each other, than the idea 0! 
a sabbath, and that dislike and cis- 
gust, with which it fills the souls 0! 
thousands, to be obliged to keep tt. 
It is worse than bodily labour. 


W. C. 
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TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 


Since I wrote last, we hada visit 
from —————, I did net feel myseli 
vehemently disposed to receive him 
with that complaisance, from which 
3 stranger generally infers that he is 
welcome. By his manner, which 
was rather bold than easy, I judged 
chat there was no occasion for it; and 
that it was a trifle which, if he did 
not meet with, neither would he feel 
the want of: He has the air of a 
travelled man, but not of a travelled 
gentleman ; is quite delivered from 
that reserve, which is so common an 
ingredient in the English character, 
yet does not open himself gently and 
gradually, as men of polite. behaviour 
do, but bursts upon you all at once. 
He talks very loud, and when our 
poor little robins hear a great noise, 
they are immediately seized with an 
ambition to surpass it—the increase 
of their vociferation occasioned an in- 
crease of his, and his in return, acted 
as a stimulus upon theirs—neither 
side entertained a thought of giving 
up the contest, which became contin- 
ually more interesting to our ears, 
during the whole visit. The birds 
however survived it, and so did we. 
They perhaps flatter themselves they 
cained a complete victory, but I be- 
lieve Mr. ———— could have killed 
them beth in another hour. 


W.C. 





TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 
Dear Sir, 


You indulge me in such a variety 
of subjects and allow me such a fati- 
tude of excursion in this scribbling 
employment, that I have no excuse 
for silence. Lam much obliged to you 
ior swallowing such boluses, as I 
send you, for the sake of my gilding, 
and verily believe, that I am the only 
man alive from whom they would be 
velcome, to a palate like yours.—l 
vish I could make them more splend- 
id than they are, more alluring to the 
eye at least, if not more pleasing to 
‘he taste; but my leaf-gold is tarnish- 
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ed, and has received such a tinge 
from the vapours, that are ever brood- 
ing over my mind, that I think it no 
small proof of your partiality to me, 
that you will read my letters. I am 
not fond of long winded metaphors. I 
have always observed, that they halt 
at the latter-end of their progress, and 
so does mine. I deal much in ink in- 
decd, but not such ink as is employed 


by poets and writers of essays —Mine 


is a harmless fiuid, and guilty of no 
deceptions but such as may prevail 
without the least injury to the person 
imposed on. I draw mountains, val- 
leys, woods, and streams, and ducks, 
and dab-chicks! I admire them my- 
self and Mrs. Unwin admires them, 
and her praise, and my praise put to- 
gether, are fame enough for me Oh! 
I could spend whole days, and moon- 
light nights, in feeding upon a lovely 
prospect !—My eyes drink the rivers 
as they flow. If every human being 
upon earth, could think for one quar- 
ter ofan hour, as I have done for ma- 
ny years, there might perhaps be ma- 
nv miserable men among them, but 
not an unawakened one could be 
found, from the Arctic to the Antartic 
circle. At present, the difference be- 
tween them and me is greatly to their 
advantage I delight in baubles, and 
know them to be so, for rested in, and 
viewed, without a reference to their 
author, what is the earth, what are the 
planets, what is the sun itself, but a 
bauble? Better for a man never to 
have seen them, or to see them with 
the eyes of a brute, stupid and uncon- 
scious of what he beholds, than not 
to be able to say, ‘* The maker of all 
these wonders is my friend!” Their 
eyes have never been opened, to see 
that they are trifles, mine have been, 
aud will be till they are closed for- 
ever. ‘They think a fine estate, a large 
conservatory, a hot- house, rich as a 
West-Indian garden, things of great 
consequence 3 Visit them with pleas- 
ure, and muse upon them with ten 
times more. I am pleased with a 
frame of four lights, doubtful whethe: 
the few pines it pitti will ever be 
worth a farthing ; amuse myself with 
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a green-house, which Lord Bute’s 
gardener could take upon his back, 
and walk away with, and when I have 
paid it the accustomed visit, and wa- 
tered it, and given it air, [say to my- 
self— This, is not mine, ‘tis a play- 
thing lent me for the present, I must 
leave it soon.” Ww. C. 





TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
My Dear Friend, 


My scribbling humour has of late 
been entirely absorbed in the passion 
for landscape drawing It is a most 
amusing art, and like every other art, 
requires much practice and attention. 

Nil sine multo 
Vita, labore, dedit mortalibus. 

Excellence is providentially placed 
beyond the reach of indolence, that 
success may be the reward of indus- 
try, and that idleness may be punish- 
ed with obscurity and disgrace So 
long as | am pleased with an employ- 
ment, fam capable of unwearied ap- 
plication, because my feelings are all 
of the intense kind; I never received 
a little pleasure from any thing in my 
life; if i am delighted, it is in the ex- 
treme. The unhappy consequences of 
this temperature is, that my attach- 
ment to any occupation, seldom out- 
lives the novelty of it-—That nerve 
of my imagination, that feels the touch 
of any particular amusement, twangs 
under the energy of the pressure with 
so much vehemence, that it soon be- 
comes sensible of weariness, and fa- 
tigue. Hence I draw an untavourable 
prognostic, and expect that I shall 
shortly be constrained to look out for 
something else. ‘Then perhaps, I may 
string the harp again, and be able to 
comply with your demand. 

Now for the visit you propose to 
pay us, and propose not to pay us. 
‘Phe hope of which plays upon your 
paper, like a jack-o-lantborn upon the 
ceiling ‘This is no mean simile, for 
Virgil, you remember, uses it. 7Tis 
here, ’tis here, it vanishes, it returns, 
it dazzles you, a cloud interposes, and 
tis gone. However just the compar- 
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ison, IT hope you will contrive t, 
spoil it, and that your final determina. 
tion will be to come. As to the mz. 
sons you expect, bring them wit}, 
you—bring brick, bring mortar, bring 
every thing, that would Oppose tse}; 
to your journey—all shall be wei. 
come. Ihave a green-house that js 
too small, come and enlarge it; build 
mea pinery; repair the garden- wall, 
that has great need of your assistance: 
do any thing; you cannot do too 
much; so far from thinking you, and 
your train, troublesome, we shall re- 
joice to see you, upon these, or upon 
any other terms you can propose. 
But to be serious—you will do well to 
to consider, that a long summer is be- 
fore you—that the party will not have 
such an other opportunity to meet, 
this great while—that you may finish 
your masonry long enough before 
winter, though you should not begin 
this month, but that you cannot al- 
ways find your Brother and Sister 
Pawley at Olney. These, and some 
other considerations, such as the de- 
sire we have to see you, and the plea- 
sure we expect from seeing you alto- 
gether, may, and [ think, ought, to 
overcome your scruples. 

From a general recollection of Lord 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion 
] thought, and I remember J told you 
so, that there was a striking resem- 
blance between that period, and the 
present. But l am now reading, and 
have read three volumes of Elume’s 
History, one of which is engrossed 
entirely by that subject. There, I see 
reason to alter my opinion, and the 
seeming resemblance has disappeared 
upon a more particular information. 
Charles succeeded to a long train of 
arbitrary princes, whose subjects had 
tamely acquiesced in the despotism o! 
their masters, till their privilege es wert 
all forgot. He did but tread in their 
steps, ‘and exemplify the principles in 
which he had been brought up, wher 
he oppressed his people. But just at 
that time, unhappily for the monarch, 
the subject began to see, and to see 
that he had a right to property and 
freedom. This marks a souflicient 
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Jifference between the disputes of that 
jay, and the present. But there was 
another main cause of that rebellion, 
which at this tine, does not operate 
at all. The king was devoted to the 
hierarchy, his subjects were puritans, 
and would not bearit Every circum- 
stance of ecclesiastical order and dis- 
cipline, was an abomination to them, 
and in his esteem, an indispensable 
duty, and, though at last he was obli- 
ged to giveup many things, he would 
not abolish episcopacy, and ‘till that 
were done, his concessions could have 
no conciliating effect. ‘These two con- 
curring Causes, were indeed sufficient 
to set three kingdoms in a flame. But 
they subsist not now, nor any other, 
| hope, notwithstanding the bustle 
made by the patriots, equal to the 
production of sach terrible events. 
Yours, my dear friend, 


W. C. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 
June 23, 1780. 
Wy Dear Friend, 

Your reflections upon the state of 
London, the sins and enormities of 
that great city, while you had a dis- 
tant view of it from Greenwich, seem 
to have been prophetic of the heavy 
stroke that fell upon it just after.— 
Man often prophecies without know- 
ing it—a spirit speaks by him, which 
is not his own, though he does not at 
the time suspect, that he is under the 
influence of any other. Did he fore- 
see what is always foreseen, by him 
who dictates, what he supposes to be 
his own, he would suffer by anticipa- 
tion, as well as by consequence ; and 
Wish perhaps as ardently for the hap- 
Py ignorance, to which he is at pres- 
ent so much indebted, as some have 
foolishly, and inconsiderately done, 
fora knowledge that would be but 
another name for misery. 

And why have I said all this? es- 
pecially to you, who have hitherto 
Said it to me—Not because I had the 
least desire of informing a wiser man 
than myself, but because the obser- 
vation was naturally suggested by the 


recollection of your Letter, and that 
Letter, though not the last, happened 
to be uppermost in my mind. I can 
compare this mind of mine to nothing 
that resembles it more, than to a 
board that is under the carpenter’s 
plane; (I mean while I am writing to 
you,) the shavings are my uppermost 
thoughts; after a few strokes of the 
tool, it acquires a new surface, this 
again upon a repetition of his task, 
he takes off, and a new surface still 
succeeds—whether the shavings of 
the present day will be worth your 
acceptance, I know not; [ am un- 
fortunately neither of the cedar, nor 
of mahogany, but Truncus ficulnus, 
inutile lignum—consequently, though 
I should be plained till T am as thin 
as a water, it would be but rubbish to 
the last. 

It is not strange that you should 
be the subject of a false report, for 
the sword of slander, like that of 
war, devours one as well as another 5 
and a blameless character is particu- 
larly delicious to its unsparing appe- 
tite. But that you should be the ob- 


ject of such a report, you who med- 


dle less with the designs of govern- 
ment than almost any man that lives 
under it, this is strange indeed. It is 
well however, when they who count 
it, good sport to traduce the reputa- 
tion of another, invent a story that 
refutes itself. I wonder they do not 
always endeavour to accommodate 


their fiction to the real character of 


the person; their tale would then at 
least have an air of probability, and it 
might cost a peaceable good man 
much more trouble to disprove it.— 
But perhaps it would not be easy to 
discern, what part of your conduct 
lies more open to such an attempt, 
than another, or what it is that you 
either say or do, at any time, that 
presents a fair opportunity to the 
most ingenious slanderer to slip in a 
falsehood between your words, or 
actions, that shall seem to be of a 
piece with either. You hate compli- 
ment I know, but by your leave, this 
is not one—it is a truth—worse and 
worse—now I have praised you in- 
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deed—well you must thank yourself 
for it, it was absolutely done without 
the least intention on my part, and 
proceeded from a pen that as far as I 
can remember, was never guilty of 
flattery since | knew how to hold it. 


He that slanders me, paints me black- 


er than I am, and he that flatters me, 
whiter—they both daub me, and 
when I look in the glass of con- 
science, I see myself disguised by 
both—I had as lief my taylor should 
sew gingerbread-nuts on my coat in- 
stead of buttons, as that any man 
should call my Bristol stone a dia- 
mond ‘The taylor’s trick would not 
at all embellish my suit, nor the flat- 
terers make me at all the richer. [ 


never make a present to my friend, 
of what I dislike myself. Ergo, (1 


Review of a Tour between Hartford and Quebec. Are 


have reached the conclusion at Ja 
[ did not mean to flatter you. 

We have sent a petition to Lord 
Dartmouth, by this post, praying 
him to interfere in Parliament ip be. 
half of the poor lace-makers.  [ say 
we, because I have signed it—My 
G. drew it up. Mr. did not 
think it grammatical, therefore he 
would not sign it. Yet I think Pris. 
cian himself would have pardoned 
the manner for the sake of the mat. 
ter. I dare say if his Lordship does 
not comply with the prayer of it, it 
will not be because he thinks it of 
more consequence to write grammat- 
ically, than that the poor should eat, 
but for some better reason. 

My love to all under your roof. 

Yours, W.C 


St. 
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Remarks made on a short Tour be- 
tween Hartford and Quebec, in 
the Autumn of 1819; by the Au- 
thor of a Journal of ‘Travels in 
England, Holland and Scotland.— 
12mo. pp. 408. New-Haven; Sher- 
man Converse, 182 


Tue publication of a volume of 
travels by a native American,—of 
travels in his own country or in the 
regions adjacent, is well calculated to 
secure a degree of public attention. In 
the present instance, we are favoured 
with the remarks of one, the journal of 
whose travels in other countries has 
been received with much approba- 
tion, and we are therefore prepared to 
attend him with peculiar interest. The 
portion of our land through which he 
conducts us, is interesting from the 
great beauty of its scenery, and from 


the events of which it has been the 


theatre. Mr. Silliman, having visited 
some of the places which he here 
describes in an earlier part of his life, 
and being very familiar even with the 
minute parts of the history of his 
country, enjoyed peculiar advantages 


Publications. 


for profiting by his tour ;~—-an advan 
tage in which all who do themselves 
the justice to read his work will par- 
ticipate. It will entertain and instruct 
the common reader ;—the lover of 
history will find facts stated with 
clearness, and the cultivator of natural 
science will obtain information with- 
out being obliged to extract it from a 
mass of speculation. 

The Canadas are, in some degree, 
becoming to us, what the northern na- 
tions of Europe are to England. With 
a population placed under a different 
form of government, a great part of 
which speaks a different language, 
professes an every thing but distinct 
religion, and whese climate induces 
different habits, it is a country which 
we may Visit from the motives of a jus! 
curiosity. A tour to Canada is there- 
fore not uncommon, and will soon be- 
come fashionable. But although some 
of our merchants and invalids, and @ 
few of our scholars and meu of leisure, 
have gazed at Montmorenci, or wal 
dered over the plains of Abraham, 4 
ereat portion of the inhabitants of eur 
country, especially those who live up- 
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on the sea-board of this and the mid- 
dle states, are as ‘gnorant, and in ma- 
ny instances more ignorant, of what 
relates to the British possessions on 
our North, than they are of the con- 
dition of nations on another conti- 


nent 
A few miles from Hartford, Mr. S. 


yisited Monte Video, a country resi- 
dence of the gentieman who accom- 
panied him on his tour. Talcot 
Mountain, upon which it is situated, 
js of noinconsiderable height. The 
house is placed upon its western 
brow, from which is enjoyed a fine 
view of Farmington valley. On the 
East, and ata short distance from the 
house, is a lake, occupying a hollow 
of the mountain, and at some distance 
on the North, is a tower, standing up- 
on an eminence. We have been 
gratified by a visit to this romantic 
spot, and from the summit of the tow- 
er have gazed with delight. We nev- 
er enjoyed a finer view. It ts indeed 
one of those places, where almost ev- 
ery man will feel, or think he feels 
something of the inspiration of a po- 
et ‘The embellishments and conven- 
iences of the place, indicate the judg- 
meat and taste of the proprietor — 
We shall not hazard a description, 
but that which ‘tir Silliman has giv- 
en, is easily understood, with the as- 
sistance of the plates which accompa- 
ny it, and which furnish very correct 
views of the place.* 

We extract the description of the 
view from the tower: 


The tower is a hexagon, of sixteen 
feet diameter, and fifty-five teet high ; the 
ascent, of abont eighty steps, on the inside, 
is easy, and from the top which is nine 
hundred and cixty feet above the level of 
Connecttent river, you have at one view, 
all those objects which have been seen 
separately from the different stations be- 
low. The diameter of the view in two 
directions, is more than ninety miles, ex- 
tending into the neighbouring states of 
Massachusetts and New-York, and com- 
waanasecies 

“We may oblige some of our readers, 
by observiig, that on the common map of 
Connecticut, published by Hudson & 
Goodwin, in 1813, they will find the 
house, the lake and the tower represent- 
ed, on Talcot Mountain 
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prising the spires of more than thirty ot 
the nearest towns and villages. The little 
spot of cultivation surrounding the house 
and the lake at your feet, with its pictur 
esque appendages of boat, winding paths, 
and Gothic buildings, shut in by rocks 
and forests, compose the fore-ground ot 
this grand Panorama. 

On the western side, the Farmington 
valley appears in still greater beauty than 
even from the lower brow, and is seen to 
a greater extent, presenting many objects 
which were not visible’ from any other 
quarter. On the east, is spread before 
you, the great plain through which the 
Connecticut river winds its course, and 
upon the borders of which the towns and 
villages are traced for more than forty 
miles. The most considerable place with. 
in sight, is Hartford, where, although at 
the distance of eight miles in a direct 
line, you see, with the aid of a glass, the 
carriages passing at the intersection of the 
strects, and distinetly trace the motion 
and position of the vessels, as they appear, 
and vanish, upon the river, whose broad 
sweeps are seen like a succession of lakes, 
extending through the valley. The whole 
of this magnificent picture, including in 
its vast extent, cultivated plains and rug- 
ged mountatius, rivers, towns, and villa- 
ges, is encircled by a distant outline ot 
blue mountains, rising in shapes of endless 
variety.— pp. 15, 16. 


From Monte Video, our travelle: 


proceeded by an unfrequented route 


to Lenox, in Massachusetts, which he 
mentions as a town ‘of uncommon 
beauty.” In New-Lebanon, a neigh- 
bouring town, but included in the lim. 


its of the State of New-York. he = vis- 
a] 


ited a village of the Shaking Qua 
kers. 


Their buildings are thickiy  plantec 
along a street of a mile in length. Ail o: 
them are comfortable, and a considerate 
proportion are large, They are, almos 
without an exception, painted of an ochre 
yellow, and, although plain, they make @ 
handsome appearance. The utmost neat 
ness is conspicuous in their fields, gar 
dens, court yards, out houses, and in the 
very road; not a weed, not a spot of 
filth, or any nuisance is suffered to exis? 
Their wood is cut and piled, in the nos: 
exact order; their fences are perfect. 
even their stone walls are constructed 
with great regularity, and of materials so 
massy, and so well arranged, that unleas 
overthrown by force, they may stand tor 
centuries; instead of wooden posts fo: 
their gates, they have pillars of stone o: 
one solid piece, and every thing bears the 
impress of labour, vigilance and skill, with 
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such ashare of taste, as is consistent with 
the austerities of their sect. Their orch- 
ards are beautiful, and probably no part of 
our country presents finer examples of 
agricultural excellence. ‘They are said to 
possess nearly three thousand acres of 
land, in this vicimity. Such neatness and 
order I have not seen any where, on so 
large a scale, except in Holland, where 
the very necessities of existence impose 
order and neatness upon the whole popu- 
lation ; but here it is voluntary. 

Besides agriculture, it is well known, 
that the Shakers occupy themselves much, 
with mechanicalemployments. ‘The pro- 
ductions of their industry and skill, sieves, 
brushes, boxes, pails and other domestic 
utensils are every where exposed for sale, 
and are distinguished by excellence of 
workmanship. Their garden seeds are 
eelebrated for goodness, and find a ready 
market. ‘They have many gardens, but 
there isa principal one of several acres 
which Fam told exhibits superior caltiva- 
fon. 

Their females are employed in demes- 
tic manufactures and house work, and the 
community is fed and clothed by its own 
productions. 

The property is all in common. The 
avails of the general industry are poured 
info the treasury of the whole ; individual 
wants are supplied from a common maga- 
zine, or store house, which is kept for 
each family, and ultimately, the elders in- 
vest the gains in land and buildings, or 

ont times in money, or other personal 
property, Which is held for the good of the 
society. 

It seems somewhat paradoxical to 
speak of a family, where the relation up- 
on which it is founded is unknown. But 
~till, the Shakers are assembled in what 
they call families, which consist of little 
vsollections, (more or less numerous ac- 
cording to the size of the house) of males 
and females, who occupy separate apart- 
ments, uncer the same roof, eat at sepa- 
rate tables, but mix occasionally for socie- 
ty, labour, or worship. ‘There is a male 
and atemale head to the family, who su- 
perintend all their concerns—give out 
their provisions—allot theiremployments, 
and enforce industry and fidelity. 

The numbers in this village, as we were 
informed by one of the male members, 
are about five hundred, but there are said 
co be fifteen hundred, including other vil- 
lages in this vicinity. Their numbers are 
sustained by voluntary additions, and by 
proselyting. Poor aud iguorant people, 
ra the vicinity, and on the neighbouring 
mountains in particular, are allured, it is 
said, by kindness, and presents, to join the 
society ; and destitute widows, frequent: 
ty come in, With their children, and unite 
themselves to this community. Where a 
eamtoriable subsistence for life, a refug- 


for old age, and for infaney and childhood 
the reputation (at least with the order) of 
piety, and the promise of heaven are hel] 
out to view, it is no wonder that the igno 
rant, the poor, the bereaved, the deserted 
the unhappy, the superstitious, the cynical 
and even the whimsical, should occasion 
ally swell the numbers of the Shakers. 

Their house of public worship is paint. 
ed white, and isa neat building, which jy, 
its external appearance, would not be dis 
reputable to any sect. 

Their worship, which T did not have 
an opportunity of seeing, is said to be les: 
extravagant than formerly; their dancing 
is still practised, but with more modera 
tion, and for a good many years, they 
have ceased to dance naked, which was 
formerly practised, and even with persons 
of different sexes. Their elders exercise 
a very great influence over the minds of 
the young people. The latter believe (as 
{ was assured by a respectable inhabitant 
of New-Lebanon, but not a Shaker) that 
the former hold a direct and personal in- 
tercourse with Christ and the Apostles, 
and that the elders possess the power oi 
inspecting their very thoughts, and their 
most secret actions. Perhaps this will ac- 
count for the reputed purity of the Sha- 
kers, for whatever may be imagined, it 
does not appear tbat any scandalous of- 
fences do now occur among them, or, at 
least, that they are brought to light, and it 
must be allowed that if they were frequent 
they could not be concealed. 

They profess, it is said, to believe, 
that Christ has already appeared the sec- 
oud time onthe earth, in the person ot 
their great leader, mother Ann Lee, and 
that the saints are now judging the world. 

They have no literature among thew, 
nor do we hear that they are ever joined 
by people of enlightened minds. We met 
a party of children apparently coming 
from school, and F enquired of a Shaker, 
a middle aged man of respectable appear 
ance, whether the children belonged tv 
the Society ; he answered in the athrma- 
tive; but,” I replied, ‘how is that, 
since you do not have children of your 
own? Are these children the offspring o! 
parents who after becoming such, have 
joined your society, and brought theii 
children with them?” “Yea,” was the 
answer, With a very drawling and pro 
longed utterance, and at the same time; 
there was a slight taultering of the muscles 
of his face, as if he were a little disposed 
to smile. The children were dressed i: 
a plain costume as the whole society are 

This singular people took their rise 
in England, nearly half a century ago, aud 
the settlement at New-Lebanon, is 0! 
more than forty years standing. 

They first emigrated to America 1) 
the year 177-4, under their spiritual moth- 
er, Ann Lee, a niece of the celebrated 
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General Charles Lee, who made a distin- 
syished figure during the American revo- 
guished fy 

‘utionary War. 

The order, neatness, comfort and 
thrift, which are conspicuous among them, 
are readily accounted for, by their indus- 
‘ry, economy, self-denial and devotion to 
‘heir leaders, and to the common interest, 
lof which are religious duties among 
chem, and, the very fact that they are, for 
‘he most part, not burdened with the care 
>of children, leaves them greatly at liberty, 
+y follow their occupations without inter- 
uption.—pp. 41—46. 


From New-Lebanon, Mr. S. con- 
jnued his tour through Albany, and 
proceeding in his route, soon arrived 
it the battle ground of Gates and 
Burgoyne. Without giving a de- 
‘ailed account of the campaign, he 
has sketched some of the most inter- 
esting particulars respecting it. He 
does not, in view of the success of his 
countrymen, or of the defeat of a gal- 
lant general, indulge in the exultation 
and the rhapsody with which this, 
and the other events of the revolution, 
are sometimes described. His spirit 
indeed triumphs at the success of his 
country and of freedom, and with the 
hand of a master, he has sketched 
scenes affecting to behold, and impos- 
sible to forget. 


Sworps’ HOUSE AT STILLWATER— Ten 
o clock at night.—We are now on memora- 
ble ground. Here much precious blood 
was shed, and now, in the silence and soli- 
tude of a very dark and rainy night—the 
family asleep, and nothing heard but the 
rain and the Hudson, gently murmuring 
along, f am writing in the very house ; and 
my table stands, on the very spotin the 
room where General Frazer breathed his 
‘ast, On the eighth of October, 1777. 

lle was mortally wounded in the 
tast of the two desperate battles fought on 
ihe neighbouring heights, and, in the midst 
of the conflict, was brought to this house 
by the soldiers. Before me lies one of the 
buliets, shot on that occasion; they are 
often found, in ploughing the battle field. 

_ Blood is asserted, by the people of the 
nouse, to have been visible here, on the 
Noor, till a very recent period. 

General Frazer was high in com- 
mand, in the British army, and was almost 
idolized by them: they had the utmost 
confidence in his skill and valour, and that 
the Americans entertained a similar opin- 
‘on Of him, is sufficiently evinced, by the 
lollowing anecdote, related to me at Ball- 
ston Springs, in 1797, by the Hon. Ricb- 
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ard Brent, then a member of Congress, 
from Virginia, who derived the fact from 
General Morgan’s own mouth. 

in the battle of October the seventh, 
the last pitched battle, that wes fought be- 
tween the two armies, General Frazer, 
mounted on an iron grey horse, was very 
conspicuous. He was all activity, cour- 
age, and vigilance, riding from one part of 
his division to another, and animating the 
troops by his esample. Wherever he was 
present, every thing prospered, and when 
contusion appeared in any part of the line, 
orderand energy were restored by bis ar- 
rival. 

Colonel Morgan, with his Virginia ri- 
flemen, was immediately opposed to Fra- 
zer’s division of the army. 

It had been concerted, before the 
commencement of the battle, that while 
the New-Hampshire and the New-York 
troops, attacked the British left, Colonel 
Morgan with his regiment of Virginia ri- 
flemen, should make a circuit so as to 
come upon the British right, and attack 
them there. In this attempt, he was fa- 
voured by a woody hill, to the foot of 
which the British right extended. When 
the attack commenced on the British left, 
“‘true to his purpose, Morgan, at this crit- 
ical moment, poured down, like a torrent 
from the hill, and attacked the right of the 
enemy in front and flank.” The right 
wing soon made a movement to support 
the left, which was assailed with increased 
violence, and while executing this move- 
ment, General Frazer received his mortal 
wound. 

In the midst of this sanguinary battle, 
Colonel Morgan took a few of his best ri- 
flemen aside ; men in whose fidelity, and 
fatal precision of aim, he could repose the 
most perfect confidence, and said to them : 
‘that gallant officer is General Frazer; I 
admire and respect him, but tt is necessary 
that he should die—take your stations in 
that wood, and do your duty.” Withbina 
few moments General Frazer fell, mortal- 
ly wounded. 

How far, such personal designation ts 


justifiable, has often been questioned, but 


those who vindicate war at all, contend, 
that to shoot a distinguished officer, and 
thus to accelerate the conclusion of a 
bloudy battle, operates to save lives, and 
that it is, morally, no worse, to kill an il- 
lustrious, than an obscure individual ; a 
FRAZER, than a common soldier; a Ne- 
con, than a common sailor. But there is 
something very revolting to humane feel- 
ings, in a mode of warfare, which con- 
verts its ordinary chances into a species of 
military execution. Such instances, were 
however, frequent, during the campaign 
of General Burgoyne ; and bis aid, Sir 
Francis Clark, and many other British of- 
ficers, were victims of American marks- 
maislip. 

The Baroness Reidesel, the lady of Ma- 
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jor General the Baron Reidesel, in some 
very interesting letters of hers, published 
at Berlin, in 1800, and in part republished 
in translation, in Wilkinson's memoirs, 
states that she, with her three little chil- 
dren, (ior she had with this tender charge, 
followed the fortunes of her husband, 
across the Atlantic, and through the hor- 
rors of the campaign) occupied this house, 
which was the only retuge, within protec- 
tion of the British army. The rooms 
which it contained remain, to this day, as 
they then were, although some other 
rooms have been since added. 

The house stood at that time, perhaps 
one bundred yards from the river, at the 
foot of the bill; it was afterwards remov- 
ed to the road side, cluse by the river, 
where it now stands. 

The Baroness, with her little children, 
occupied the room, in which we took tea, 
and General Frazer, when brought in 
wounded, was laid in the other room. In 
fact, as it was the only shelter that re- 
mained standing, it was soon converted 
into a hospital, and many other wounded 
and dying officers were brought to this 
melaucholy retuge. 

Thus a refined and delicate lady, edu- 
cated in all the elegance of affluence and 
of elevated rank, with her little children, 
was compelled to witness the agonies of 
bleeding and dying men, among whom, 
some of her husband's and of her own par- 
ticular friends, expired before her eyes.— 
She imparted to them of her few remain- 
ing comforts and soothed them by offices 
of kiadness. This distinguished lady was 
not without female companions, who 
shared her distresses, or felt with keen- 
ness their own misfortunes. Among them 
was lady Harriet Ackiand, the wife of Ma- 
jor Ackland, who commanded the British 
yrenadiers. Every thing that has been 
said of the Baroness Reidesel, will apply 
to her. News came, from time to time, 
from the heiohts, that one officer and an- 
other was killed, and among the rest that 
Major Ackland was desperately wounded, 
and a prisoner with the enemy. 

Major, (called in General Burgoyne’s 
narrative, Colonel) Ackland, had been 
wounded in the battle of Hubberton, but 
bad recovered, and resumed the command 
of the Grenadiers He was wounded, the 
second time, in the battle of October 7, 
and tound by Geaeral (then Colonel Wil- 
kinson,) who gives the following interest- 
ins statement of the occurrence :——‘ with 
ihe troops, | pursued the bard pressed, ily- 
ing enemy, passing over killed and woun- 
ded, until | heard one exclaim, ‘protect 
me, Siv, against this boy.” Turmag my 
eves. it Was my fortune to arrest the pur- 
nore of a tad, thirteen ov fourteen years 
old. in the act of taking aim ata wounded 
officer, who lay inthe angle of a worm 
fence. -tnquiring his rank, he answered, 
‘U had the honor to cominand the Grena- 
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diers ;’ of course I knew him to be Majo: 
Ackland, who had been brought from the 
field to this place, on the back of a Can. 
tain Shrimpton, of his owa corps, wader a 
heavy fire, and was deposited here, to save 
the lives of both.’ 

‘*[ dismounted took him by the hand 
and expressed hopes that he was not 
badly wounded ; ‘ not badly,’ replied this 
gallant officer and accomplished gentle. 
man, ‘but very inconveniently, I am shot 
through both legs ; will you, Sir, have the 
gooduess to have me conveyed to your 
camp?’ I directed my servant to alight 
and we lifted Ackland into his (the ser- 
vant’s) seat, and ordered him to be con- 
ducted to head quarters.” 

Two other ladies, who were in the 
saine house with madam Reidesel, receiy- 
ed news, the one, that her busband was 
wounded, and the other, that hers was 
stain; and the Baroness herself, expected 
every moment to hear of similar tidings; 
for the Baron’s duties, as commander in 
chief, of the German troops, required him 
to be frequently exposed to the most im- 
minent perils. 

The Baroness Reidesel, gives, in her 
narrative, the following recital, respect- 
ing General Frazer's death: ¢ severe tri- 
als, awaited us, and on the 7th of October 
our misfortunes began; I was at break- 
fast, with my husband, and heard that 
something was intended. On the same 
day, I expected the Generals Burgoyne, 
Philips and Frazer, to dine with us. | 
saw a great movement among the troops; 
my husband told me, it was a mere recon- 
noissance, which gave me no concern, as 
it often happened. I walked out of the 
house, and met several indians, in their 
war dresses, with guns in their hands.— 
When Lasked them where they were go 
ing, they cried out War! War! (meaning 
that they were going to battle.) This fill- 
ed me with apprehensions, and I bad 
scarcely got home, betore I heard reports 
of cannon and musketry, which grew 
louder br, degrees, till at last, the noise be- 
came excessive. About 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, instead of the guests, whom I 
expected, General Frazer was brought on 
a litter, mortally wounded. ‘The table, 
which was already set, was instantly re- 
moved, and a bed placed in its stead, for 
the wounded General. I sat trembling in 
a corner, the noise grew louder, and the 
alarm increased: the thought that my 
husband might, perhaps, be brought in, 
wounded in the same manner, was ter 
bie to me, and distressed me exceedingly 

General Frazer said to the surgeon, 
‘tellime if my wound is mortal, do not 
flatier me.’ The ball had passed through 
his body, and unhappily for the General, 
he had eaten a very hearty breakfast, by 
which the stomach was distended, and the 
ball, as the surgeon said, had passed 
through it. I heard him often exclaim, 
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witha sigh, ©O, FATAL AMBITION! PooR 
(jENERAL BURGOYNE: O, MY POOR WiFE:’ 
He was asked if he had any request to 
make, to Which he replied, that ‘ir Grn- 
-e,L RORGOYNE WOULD PERMIT IT, HE 
<yOULD LIKE TO BE BURIED AT 6 O'CLOCK 
iN THE EVENING, ON THE TOP OF A MOUNT- 
AIN, IN A REDOUBT WHICH HAD BEEN 
ecity THERE. ‘Tewards evening, I saw 
m busbaud coming 3 then [ forgot all my 
sorrows, and thanked God that he was 
spared to me. : 

fie German Baronness spent much of 
the nicht in comforting lady Tfarviet Ack- 
land, and in taking care of her children, 
whom she had put to bed. Ob herself she 
says—‘! could not go to sleep, as ft had 
General Frazer and all the other wounded 
gentlemen in my room, and | was sadly 
afraid my children would awake, and by 
their crying, disturb the dying man, in his 
last moments, who often addressed me, 
and apologized ‘ fur the trouble he guve ite.’ 
About three o’clock in the mornings, I was 
‘old, he could not hold out much longer; 
t had desired to be informed of the near 
approach of this sad crisis, and [ then 
wrapped up my children in their clothes, 
and went with them into the room below. 
About eight o'clock in the morning, he di- 
ed. After he was laid out, and his corpse 
wrapped up in a sheet, we came agzin in- 
to the room, and we had this sorrowful 
sight before us the whole day ; and, to add 
to the melancholy scene, almost every mo- 
ment some officer of my acquaintauce was 
yrought in wounded.’ 

What a situation for delicate females 
—a small house, filled with bleeding and 
*xpiring men—the battle roaring ad rag- 
ing all around—litile children tu be sooth- 
ed and orotected, and female domestics, 
i despair, to be comforted—cordials and 
aids, such as were attainable, to be admin- 
istered to the wounded and dying—ruin 
impending over the army, aud they knew 
nol what insults, worse than death, might 
await themselves, from those whom they 
nad been taught to consider as base, as 
wellas cowardly. 

Both these illustrious females learned, 
not long after, a different lesson. I have 
ilready remarked, that Major Ackland 
was wounded and taken prisoner. His 
‘ady, with heroic courage, and exemplary 
coujugal tenderness, passed down the 
river, to our army, with a letter from 
General Burgoyne, to General Gates, and 
anough somewhat detained on the river, 
hecause it was uigut when she arrived, 
nd the centinel could not permit her to 
‘and, till be bad received orders from bis 
uperior, sue was, as soou as her case was 
made known, received by the Americans, 
With the utmost respect, kindness, and 
delicacy. Her husband, many years after 
‘be war, even lost his life, in a duel, which 
né lought with an officer, who called the 
Americans cowards. Ackiand espoused 
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their cause, and vindicated it in this un- 
happy manner.—pp. 87—96. 

THE BATTLE GROUND.—The rain hav- 
ing ceased, | was on horseback at early 
dawn, with a veteran guide to condact me 
tothe battle ground. Alihough he was 
seventy-five years old, he did not detain 
fine a moment; in consequence OL an ap- 
pointment the evening before, he was 
waiting my arrival at his house, a mile be- 
low our inn, and, decliaing any aid, he 
mounted atall horse, trom the ground. 
His name was Ezra Buel, a native of Leb- 
anon, in Connecticut, which place be lett 
in his youth, and was settled liére, at the 
time of General Burgoyie’sinvasion. te 
acted, through the whole time, as a guide 
to the American army, and was one ot 
three, who were coustantly employed in 
that service. Tiis duty led him to be al- 
ways foremost, and in the post of dancer ; 
and he was, therefore, admirably quaiified 
for my purpose. 

The two great battles, which decided 
the fate of Burgoyne's army, were fought, 
the first on the 19th of September, and the 
last, on the 7th of October, on Bemus 
heights, and very nearly on the same 
ground, Which is about two miles west of 
the river. 

The river is, in this recion, bordered 
for many miles, by a coutinued meadow, 
of no great breadth ; upon this meadow, 
there was then, as there is now, a good 
road, close to the river, and parallel to it. 
Upon this road, marched the heavy artil- 
lery and bagvage, constituting the left 
wing of the British army, while the ad- 
vanced corps of the light troops, forming 
the right wing, kept on the heights which 
bound the meadows. 

‘he American army was south and 
west of the British, its mght wing on the 
river, and its left resting on the heights.— 

Ve passed over apart of their camp, a lit 
tle below Stillwater. 

A great part of the battle ground war 
o¢cupied by lofty forest trees, principally 
pine, with here aad there a few cleared 
fields, of which the most conspicuous in 
these sanguinary scenes, was called Free- 
mun’s farm, and is so called in Genera: 
Burgoyne’s plans. Such is nearly the 
present situation of these heights, only 
there is more cleared land; the gigantic 
trees have been principally felled, but @ 
considerable number remain, as witnesse: 
to posterity ; they still shew the wounds, 
made in their trunks and branches, by the 
missiles of contending armies ; their root 
still penetrate the soil, that was made 
fruitful by the blood of the brave, and 
their sombre foliage still murmurs, with 
the breeze, which once sighed, as it bore 
he departing spirits alony. 

My veteran guide, warmed by my eu 
riosity, and recalling ihe feelings of hi 
prime, led me, with amazing vepidity and 
tats 
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through water aud mire—through ravines 
and defiles—-through thick forests and 
open fields—and up and down very steep 
hills; in short, through many places, 
where, alone, | would not have ventured ; 
but, it would have been shameful for me 
not to follow, where aman of seventy- 
five would lead, and to reluctate at going, 
in peace, over the ground, which the de- 
fenders of their country, and their foes, 
once trod, in steps of blood. 

On our way to Freeman's farm, we 
traced the line of the British encampment, 
still marked by a breast work of logs, HOW 
rotten, but retaining their forms ; they 
were, at the time, cov vered with earth, and 
the barrier between contending armies is 
now a fence, to mark the peaceful divis- 
ions of agriculture. This breast work, I 
suppose to be a part of the line of encamp- 
ment, occupied by General Burgoyne al- 
ter the battle of the 19th ot Septeusber, 
and which was stormed on the evening of 
the 7th of October. 

The old man shewed me the exact 
spot, where an accidental skirmish, be- 
tween advanced parties, of the two artwnies 
soon brought on the veneral and bloody 
battle of September 19. 

This was on Freeman’s farm, a field 
which was then cleared, although sur- 
rounded by a forest. The British picket 
here occupied a small house, when a part 
of Colonel Morgan’s corps fell in with, 
and immediately « drove them from it, leav- 
ing the house almost ‘ encircled with 
their dead.’ The pursuing party almost 
immediately, and very unexpectedly, fell 
in with the British line, and were in part 
captured, and the rest dispersed. 

This incident oceurred at half past 
twelve o'clock, there was then an inter- 
mission till one, when the action was 

sharply renewed; but it did not becon 
general, tillthree, from which time it cit 
with unabated furv tilinigot. *¢ The thea- 
tre of action’ (says Geseral Wilkinson. 
was such, tbat alhovgn the combatants 
changed ground a dozen times, tu the 
course of the day, the contest terminated 
on the spot where it began. This may be 
explained ina few words ‘Phe British 
line was formed on an eminence in ea thin 
pine wood, having betore it  Freeman’s 
farm, an oblong field, stretching from the 
centre towards ifs right, the ground in 
front slop: ing gently down tu the ver ze ot 
this field, which was bordered, on the op- 
posite side, bya close wood: the sanguina- 
ry scene lay inthe cleared ground; betw een 
the eminence oceupied by the enemy, 
and the wood just deseribed; the fire ot 
our inarksmen from this w ood, Was lov 
deadly to be withstood, by the enemy, in 
line, and when they gave way and broke, 
our men rushing from their covert, pursu- 
edthein to the eminence, where, Laving 
their flanks protected, they rallied, and 
charging in turn, drove us back into the 


, {AUG 
wood, trom whence a dreadful fire wontg 
again fore e them to fall back ; and in thi; 
manner did the battle fluctuate, like wayo. 
ofa stormy sea, with alternate advantaves 
for four hours, without one moment's in. 
termission. ‘ihe British artillery fell inty 
our possession at every charge, but we 
could neither turn the pieces upon the ey, 
eimy, nor bring them off; the wood pre. 
vented the last, andthe want cf a match 
the first. as the fintstock was invariably 
carried off, and the rapidity of the trans; 
tions did not allow us time to provide one. 
the slaughter of this brigade of artilleri: 
was remarkable, the Cap tain (Jones) and 
thirty-six men being kilied or wounded 
out of forty-eight. it was truly a gallant 
conflict, in which death, by famili: arity, 
lost his terrors, and ¢ ertainly: a drawn bat. 
tie, as night alone terminated it : the British 
arury keeping its ground in rear of the fieic 
of action, and our corps, when they could 
no longer distinguish objects, retiring te 
theirown camp. Yet General Burgoy be 
claimed a victory.’ 

ft had, however, with respect to him, al! 
the consequences of a defeat ; his loss wa: 
between five and six hundred, while Ours 
was but little more than balf that number: 
his loss was irreparable, ours easily repair- 
ed, and in proportion to our entire army, 
as well as absolutely, it was much less 
than his. 

The stress of the action, as regards tlie 
British, lay, principaily on the twentieth, 
twenty-first and sixty-second regiments ; 
the latter, which was five. hundred strong 
when it left Canada, was reduced to less 
than sixty men, and to four or five efti- 
cers.” 

General Burgoyne states, that there 
Was scarcely ever ap interval of a minute 
in the smoke, when some British officer 
was not shot by the American rifiemen, 
posted in the trees, in the rear and on the 
flank of thetr @wo line. A shot which was 
meant tor General Burgoyne, severely 
wounded Captain Green, an aid of Gene- 
val Poiliyps : the mistake was owing to the 
Captain's baving a rich laced furniture to 
his saddle, whieh caused the marksman to 
mistake bim for the General. 

Such was the ardor of the Americans, 
that, as General Wilkinson states, the 
wounded men, after having their wounds 
dressed, in many instances returned again 
into the battle. 

‘Hhbe battle of the seventh of October 
was fought on the same ground, but it was 
not so statiouary ; it commenced farther 
to the: richt, and extended, in its variovs 
periods, over more surface, eventually oc- 
cupying uot only Freemans farm, but it 
was urged | by the Americans, to the very 
camp ot the enemy, which, towards night, 
was most impetuously stormed, and Ih 
part carried. 

The interval between the nineteenth 
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ef September, and the seventh of October, 
was one of great anxiety to both armies ; 
. not a night passed, (adds General Bur- 
sovue,) Without firing, and sometimes con- 
eerted attacks upon our pickets; no for- 
aving party could be made without great 
detachments to cover it; it was the plan 
of the enemy to harrass the army, by con- 
sant alarms, and their superiority of num- 
pers enabled them to attempt it, without 
fticue to themselves. By being habitu- 
wted to fire, our soldiers became indiffer- 
put to it, and were capable of eating or 
-Jeepinig whenit was very pear them ; but 
i do not believe that either officer or sol- 
dier ever slept during that interval, with- 
git his clothes, or that any general officer 
or commmander of a regiment, passed a sin- 
ale night, Without being upon bis legs, oc- 
casionally, at different hours, and con- 
tantly, an hour betore day light.’ 

The battle of the seventh was brougit 
on by a movement of General Burgoyne, 
who eansed one thousand five hundred 
men, with ten pieces of artillery, to march 
towards the lett of the American army, for 
the purpose of discovering whether it was 
possible to force a passage ; or, in case a 
yetreat of the royal army should become 
indispensable, to dislodge the Americans 
from their entrenchments, and also to cov- 
era forage, which bad now become pres- 
singly necessary. [t was about the mid- 
die of the afternoon that the British were 
observed advancing, and the Americans, 
with small arms, lost no time in attacking 
the British grenadiers and artillery, al 
though under a tremendous fire from the 
latter; the baitle soon extended along the 
whole line ; Colonel Morgan, at the same 
moment, attacked, with his riflemen oi 
the right wing ; Colonel Ackland, the 
commander of the grenadiers, fell, wound- 
ed; the grenadiers were defeated, and 
riost of the artillery taken, after great 
slaughter. 

After a most sanguinary contest, of 
less than one hour, the discoinfiture and 
retreat of the British became general, and 
they had scarcely regained their camp, be- 
tore the lines were stormed with the great- 
est fury, and part of lord Balcarras’ cam), 
was for a short tine in our possession. 

fsaw this spot, and also that where 
al . . 
the Germans, under Colonel Breyman, 
torming the right reserve of the army, 
were storined in their encampment, by 
feneral Learned 
Goveruour 


and Colone! Brooks. now 
Brooks, of Massachusetts.-— 
General Arnold was wounded on this oc- 
Colonel Breyinan was kilted ; 
and the Germans were either captured, 


casio; 


Siaih, Or iorced to reireat in the most pre- 


Cijctate manner, leaving the British en- 
ue right, eutirely unpro- 
tected, and liable to be assatled the next 
i Atl the 


cestimouvto tbe valour and obstinacy of 


Catipmentl on ¢ 


'w) "‘“stESal office is bear 
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was, the British were sorely defeated, 
routed, and vigorously pursued to their 
lines, which, it seems probable, would 
have been eutirely carried by assault, had 
not darkness, as in the battle of the 19th, 
put anendto the sanguinary contest. It 
is obvious, from Generai Burgoyne’s own 
account, and from the testimony of his of- 
ficers, (hat this was a severe defeat; and 
such an oneas has been rarely experienced 
by a British army ; this army was reduced 
by it to the greatest distress, and nothing 
but night saved them from destruction. 

Pwas on the ground where the gren- 
adiers, and where the artillery were sta- 
tioned, «Tiere, upon this hill, (said my 
hoary guide,) on the very spot where we 
now stand, the dead men lay, thicker 
than you ever saw sheaves on a fruit- 
ful larvest field. ‘Were they British or 
Americans:’  ‘ Both,’ he replied, ¢ but 
principally British.’ [suppose that it is of 
this ground that General Wilkinson re- 
marks, it ‘preseuted a scene of complica- 
ted borror and exultation. In the square 
space of twelve or fifteen yards, lay eight- 
een grenadiers, in the agonies of death ; 
and three officers propped up agaire' 
stumps of trees, two of them mortally 
wounded, bleeding, and almost speech- 
less.’ 

My gnide, proceeding with his narra- 
tive, said, ‘there stood a British field 
piece, Which had been twice taken, and 
re-taken, and finally remained in our pos- 
session; | was on the ground, and said 
to an American Colonel, who came up at 
the moment,‘ Colonel, we have taken this 
piece, and now we want you to swear it 
true fo America ;> so the Colonel swore it 
true, and we turned it around, and fired 
upon the British, with their own cannon, 
and with their own aminunition, still re- 
maining unconsumed in their boxes.’ I 
presume General Wilkinson alludes to the 
same anecdote, when he says, ‘IT found the 


courageous Colonel Cilley a straddle on a 
l 


-brass twelve-pounder, and exalting in the 


capture.—pp. 102-111. 


Much depended upon the success 
of the attempt to resist Burgoyne.— 
Had he reached in safety the naviga- 
ble waters of the [ludson, and estab- 
lished a communication with Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton the consequences might 
ave been the most deplorable. We 
well remember hearing the late Presi- 
dent Dwrour state, that when the 
jai yeomanry of our land, 
; this formidable 
enemy,—en enemy powerlul in fact, 
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ract vaunted of his streneth 
in all the pride of martial confidence. 
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then to be made would be a final one. 
So opressive were the taxes, so nu- 
merous the privations, so great in ev- 
ery point of view the sacrifices atten- 
dant upon the war, that they wished 
to make one mighty effort to stay the 
progress of a destructive torrent, and 
when marching to the scene of trial 
expressed the opinion, that if the ef- 
fortin this instance should be una- 
vailing. the desolation of the land was 
inevitable. ‘They went not with con- 
fidence of success. but determined to 
use the meins with which God had 
furnished them for obtaining it. This 
will account tor the desperate man- 
ner, ia which they attacked the forti- 
{ications where veteran men were en- 
irenched, and the victory which was 


obtained will ever remain a proot 


that the discipline of an army con- 
tending for fame or for reward, will 
not avail betore the ardour of men de- 
termined to be tree. 

From Saratoga, Mr. Silliman pro- 
ceeded to Fort-itdward, a name asso- 
ciated with our recollection of the tales 
of Frenchand Indian warfare. Its wall 
originally thirty, and still in some pla- 
ces twenty feet high, stands the me- 
morial of other times. Some honest 
agriculturalist, has occupied the forti- 
fication for useful purposes, and “ the 
interior of the Fortand in some places, 
the parapet are now planted with 
notatoes.” ‘The Massacre of Miss 
UCrea, took place near this spot, and 
the story of her death. will go down to 
future ane s. asillustretive of the man- 
ners of the aboriciyes and of the scenes 
which cur fathers were occasionally 
eatie | to witness. 

Phe region throveh whieh 
mv proceeds Is Gue Where 


yiten. atleast to fancy. 
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Orizis Wil ¢ 
Phe events which here oe- 

ls alfeeted the destinies 
f were connected 
- of the most tere 
‘becoming ‘the 

, and are partially 

tt obscurity which is 
fie produchons of the 
lesions of France, 
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forest, contended with the troops of 
iingland and her colonies; and at 4 
subsequent period, the supporters oj 
American freedom met, on the field 
of blood and death, the forces of the 
parent country, dishonourably asso. 
ciated with German and Indian merce. 
aries. 

After viewing Lake George, whose 
waters and crystals are alike celebra- 
ted, and to which (as it also does to 
some other lakes and harbours,) re. 
port assigns as many islands as there 
are days in the year, our traveller 
gratified with the inorning view which 
he enjoyed, and of which he has giv- 
en an interesting account, visited 
some of the ‘memorable places’ at 
the head of this fine body of water.— 
Of these, Fort William Henry is the 
most distinguished. ‘ The remains 
of this old fort are still visible; they 
are on the verge of the lake, at its 
head; the walls, the gates, and the 
out works can still be completely 
traced; the ditches have even now, 
considerable depth, and the well that 
supplied the garrison is there, and af- 
fords water to this day 3 near, and in 
this fort, mueh blood has been shed.” 
‘Phe massacre which took place here, 
at tle capitulation of the fort in 1757, 
attaches a melancholy interest to the 
spot. Of this, and of the battle near 
tort Anne, which was situated about 
‘midway between Fort Edward, and 
the most Southern point ef Lake 
Champlain,’ our author has given a 
description which our limits will not 
permit us to extract. 

The canal which commences at 
Fort Edward, terminates at White- 
hall, where is constructed ¢ a lock. 
with handsome massy hewn stone.’— 
Ywo miles from this wlace, Mr. 3. 
visited a ‘man of the age of Louts 
NIV /—His name is Henry FRran- 
crsco, and his pareats who were Prot- 
estants were, driven from France by 
the persecution which followed the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz.-—- 
l'rancisco is supposed to be consider- 


ably ‘advanced in his hundred and 


is 
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thirty-fourts vear.” Gratified by ni 


inferview with aman ‘who more than 
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a century ago, fought under Marlbo- 
rough, in the wars of Queen Anne, 
and who (already grown up to man- 
hood. \ sav ber crowned, one hundred 
and seve een YeArs SiNCe § who, one 
hundred and twenty-eight years ago, 
and in the ceniury before the last, 
was driven from France by the 
proud, magnificent and intolerant 
Louis XiV, and who has lived a@ for- 
ty-fourth part of all the time that 
the human race have occupied this 
olobe. Mr. Silliman returned to 
Whitehall and took passage in a 
Steam-boat down Lake Champlain. 


During our passage of twenty-five 
miles, to Ticonderoga, we had a fine de- 
sce viiue sun, shining in fall strength, up- 
on the b uid se enery of the lake, and that I 
might enjoy it, undisturbed by the bustle 
of a crowded deck, | took my seat in the 
carriage, Where Lwas protected equally 
from the fumes of the boat, and the chill 
of the air, and could, at my leisure, catch 
every variety of images, and all the chan- 

es of scenery, that were passing before 
me. It was with very great regret, that 
[found we could not stop, even tor a mo- 
ment at Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; 
and it was not till lL bad devised and dis- 
missed several abortive plans for leaving 
the boat and getting on afterwards, or in 
ome other way, that I submitted to pass 
these interesting places. 

The sun, setting in splendor, shot his 
last beams over Mount Defiance, as we 
caine in sight of it, and the commencing 
twilight, softened by the first approaches 
of evening, which was not yet so far ad- 
vanced, as to throw objects into obscurity 
cast a pensive veil over the scite and ruins 
of Ticonderoga. 

Theremains of this celebrated fortress, 
ence so highly impertant, but no longer, 
an object either of bope or fear, are still 
considerably cons picuous, As we came 
up With, and, from the narrowness ot the 
lake, necessarily passed very near them, l 
was gratiiied, as much as } could be, with- 

it landing, by a view of their rains, still 
no posing in their a: ppearauce, and possess- 
ing. with all their associations, a high de- 
gree ¢ of heroic grandeur. ‘ 

They stand on a tongue of land, of 
considerable elewation, projecting south, 
between Lake Chainplain, which winds 
around, and passes on the east, and the 
passage into Lake George, which is on the 
West. 

The remains of the old works are still 
Conspicuous, and the old stone barrack 
erected by the French, are in part stand- 
ing og . 

Lhis fort was built by the French ; and 


A 


Lord Howe, and many other gallant men 
lost their lives in the attempt to storm it, 
in 1758. 

From this for tress, issued many of those 
ferocious incursions of French and {n- 
dians, which formerly distressed the Eng- 
lish settlemeats ; and its fall, in 1759, 
when, onthe approach of Ge neral Aw- 
herst with a powerful army, it, was aban- 
doned by the French without fighting, fill- 
ed the northern colonies with joy. 

In 1777, great hopes were reposed upon 
this fortress, as a barrier against Invasion ; 
it was regarded as being emphatically the 
strong hold of the North ; ; and when Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, with astonishing effort, 
dragged cannon upthe precipices of Mount 
Defiance, and shewed them on its summit, 
Ticonderoga, no longer tenable, was pre- 
cipitately abandoned. 

Mount Defiance stands on the outlet 
of Lake George, and between that and 
Lake Champlain, and most completely 
commands Ticonderoga, which is tar be- 
low, and within fair cannon shot. On the 
slightest glance at the scene, it isa matter 
of ulter astonishment, even to one who is 
not a military man, hew so important a 
point came to be overlooked by all prece 
ding commanders ; probably it arose from 
the ‘belief, Which ought oot to have been 
admitted till the experiment had been 
tried, that it was impossible to convey 
cannon to its summit. On the right ts 
Mount Independence, where there was a 
formidable fort at the time of General Bur- 
goyne’s Invasion. 

The shadows of the night were de- 
scending on the venerable Ticonderoga, 
as we left it,and when I looked upon its 
walls and environs, so long and so often 
clustering with armies—formidable for so 
great a length of time in all the apparatus 
and preparations of war, and the object ot 
so Many Campaigns and battles; but now, 
exhibiting only one solitary smoke, curling 
from a stone chimney in its half- fallen 
barracks, With not one animated being in 
sight: while its massy ruins, and the beau- 
tiful green deelivities, sloping on all sides 
to the water, were still and motionless a: 
death, [ cclt indeed that I was beholding a 
striking emblem of the mutability of pow- 
er, andof the finetuations of empire. Yi 
eonderoza, no longer within the coufines 
Ol a hostile country—no longer a rallying 
point for ferocious savages, and for formi 
dable armies—-no more a barrier against 
invasion, oran object of seige or assault, 
has now become only a pasture fur cattle 
—pp. 183-—1385. 


With littl delay at Plattsburgh, 
where the Steam-boat stopped, for 2 
while, and at St. Johns, where the 
boat is left for the stage, Mr. S. trav- 
elled through Ch: ambly and Longuew 
to the St. Lawreuce, which he crosse 
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‘in a canoe hollowed out of a single 
log,’ although the ‘ passage was to be 
nearly three miles obliquely up 
stream, and a part of the way against 
some powerful rapids,’ and landed on 
the island of Montreal. Having late- 
ly been permitted to present our read- 
ers with the observations of an intelli- 
gent and obliging correspondent on 
Lower Canada, our extracts from this 
part of the work will be less numerous 
than they otherwise would have been. 
Expecting to return by the way of 
Montreal, Mr. S. took passage for Que- 
bec. After visiting the falls of Mont- 
morenci, of which, in our volume for 
the last year we gave a description, 
his attention was directed to the saw 
mills and lumber just below the falls. 


Contiguous to these mills, is a vast de- 
posit of lumber; much of it is afloat, and 
is guarded from floating quite away, by 
wharves and pillars, and by very ex- 
ensive artificial dams, running out a 
great way into the St. Lawrence, and 
orming a large basin. 1 cannot say 
with confidence, how many acres it ap- 
peared to cover; my elevation on the con- 
*iguous bank, was so great, that I might be 
much deceived ; ; but it served, toge ether 
with the deposits which we had seen at 
the Chaudiere, at Sillery,in Wolie’s cove, 
and other places, to give us a strong im- 
pression of the magnitude of the Canadi- 
un fumber trade ; it is, in fact, the princi- 
pal business of the country ; and the ships 
Waiting to receive il, are very numerous. 
4 cood deal of this lumber, as we were 
assured, comes from Vermoat, and is raft- 
ed down Lake Champlain, and through 
the rivers Sorel and St. Lawrence. 

To us, who had never seen any thing to 
ompare with the exhibition of lumber, on 
ihe waters around Quebec, this sight, and 
‘he other similar ones, appeared very re- 
markable. The number, and si.2 oi the 
ships, also, that are waiting to receive it, 
“ar exceeded our expectations, and evin- 
ed, that, if Great Britain cannot supply 
verseli with linuber, on good terms, trom 
any other souree, this colony must, for 
“ais reason alone, be very tnportant to 
her; aud, indeed, it has obyiously this 
creat advantage, as a source of supply, 
that it is, a great measure, independent 
ofthe contingency of war. 

Asan article of trade, 
aware that lumber, from its great balk, 
aud iow value, makes a much greater 

iow, tuan a commerce inmany commoad- 
Which, ina more siug Way, 
imply a vastly greater amount of 
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The lumber rafts on the St. Lawrenee. 
well deserve to be mentioned among the 
curiosities of the river. We found some 
of them around us in the morning, as w,¢ 
were coming down to Quebec, ead were 
amused with the view of these anomaloy 
floating communities. Some of them o¢ 
cupied | thousands of square feet on the wa. 
ter, and exhibited an active, grotesque 
population, busy in steering these ponder 
ous misshapen piles, down the current 0; 
the river; they erect huts upon them, anc 
contrive to concentrate upon the rafts, tli 
few and coarse accommodations, which 
their frugal habits, and their tardy inlanc 
voyage may demand. 

We did not expect to ‘ind oppressively 
hot weather in Canada, so late as the 7ti) 
ot October, but, in clambering the preci 
pices about the falls of Montmorenci i, we 
experienced a degree of heat, ike that o! 
the middie of July.— pp. 230—232. 


We give out author’s descripticn c: 
the attack and victory of Wolfe. 


On the 12th of September, one hour at 
ter midnight, General Wolfe, with his ar- 
my, leaving the ships, embarked in a 
and silently dropped down with the ec 
rent, intending to land a league nol 
Cape Diamond, and thus to gain the 
heights of Abraham. But, owing to the 
rapidity of the current, they fell below 
their intended place, and disembarked at 
what is now called Wolfe’s cove, a mile, 
ora mile and a half, above the city. The 
operation was a most critical one—-the y 
had to navigate in silence, down a rapid 
stream—to hit upon the right place for a 
landing, which, in the dark, might be easi- 
ly mistakhen—the shore was shelving, and 
the bank to be ascended was steep anu 
lofty, and scarcely practicable, even \ ith- 
out opposition. Doubtless, it was th 
combination of circumstances, which lui 
led the vigilance of the wary and discern: 
ing Montcalm ; ; he thonght such an enter: 
prise absolutely impracticable, and wien 
fore had stationed only sentinels and pick 
et guards along this precipitous shore. 

Indeed, the ‘attempt was in the greatest 
danger of being defeated by an occu’ 
rence, which is very interesting, as aaa 
ing much more emphatically, than dry, oi 
ficial accounts can do, the very great ‘deli- 

cacy of the transaction. 

One of the French sentinels, posted a- 
long the shore, challenged the Eng! lish 
boats in the customary military language 
of the French, “ Qui rit,” w ho goes there” 
to which a Cantain of F razer’s regiment, 
who had served in Holland, ial was [@- 
miliar with the French language and Cus: 
toms, promptly replied, “ la France.’- 
The next question was much more eabat 
rassing, for the sentinel demanded “4 
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ment’ <' te what regiment [he 
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Captain, who happened to know the name 
tone of the regiments which was up the 
aver, with Bougainville, promptly rejoin- 
ed, “de la Reine,” * the Queen's.” rhe 
coldier inmediately replied, ‘ passe,” for 
ne concluded at once, that this was a 
crench convoy of provisions, which, as 
he English bad learned, trom some de- 
‘epters, Was expected to pass down the 
‘ver to Quebec. The other sentinels were 
igeived in asimilar manner; but one, 
ees credulous than the rest, running down 
» the water’s edge, called out, “ Pour- 
noi est ce que vous ne parlez plus haut °” 
‘Why don’t you speak louder?” The 
une Captain, with perfect self command, 
eplied, * Tai toi, nous serons entendues !” 
‘Hush, we shall be overheard and discov- 
oyed.’* The sentry, satished with this 
-aution retired. The British boats were 
mi the point of being fired into, by the 
Captain of one of their own transport 
ships, who, ignorant of what was going on, 
cook them for Freneh ; but General Wolte 
nerceiving a commotion on board, rowed 
along side in person, and prevented the 
firing, which would have alarmed the 
town, and frustrated the enterprize.*—- 
General Wolfe, although greatly reduced 
bya fever, to which a dysentery was su- 
peradded, was nevertheless the first man 
to leap ashore. The rugged precipices, 
fullot projections of rocks and of trees, 
aud shrubs growing every where among 
the cliffs, into which the bank was bro- 
ken, presented a most forbidding appear- 
ance, and General Wolfe familiarly speak- 
ino to an officer who stood by, said, “I 
don't believe there is apy possibility of 
getting up, but you must do your endea- 
vour.” ‘There was only a narrow path, 
‘eading obliquely up the hill; this had 
‘een rendered by the enemy impassable, 
1 Consequence of being broken up by 
cross ditches, and there was besides an en- 
trenchment at the top, defended by a Cap- 
ain’s guard. This guard was easily dis- 
persed, and the troops then pulled them- 
selves up by taking hold of the boughs and 
slumps of the trees, and of the projections 
vf the rocks. 

This precipice (which may be in differ- 
ent places, from one hundred fifty, to two 
uundred feet high,) is still very rude and 
tugged, but probably much less so than in 
(799; it can now be surmounted without 
very great difficulty, by meu who are un- 
molested, 

Wolfe staked all upon a very hazardous 
udventure ; had he been discovered prema- 
turely, through a spy, a deserter, or an 
atau rae d sentry, his army would have been 
mevitably lost; but having gained the 
heights, be formed his troops, and met the 
enemy in good order. 

‘The plains of Abraham lie South and 
West of Quebec, and commence the mo- 
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ment you leave the walls of the city.— 
They are a very elevated tract of ground ; 
this must of course be the fact, as they 
are onthe summit of the heights which 
terminate at the river; they are nearly 
level—free from trees and all other obsta- 
cles, and I presume were nearly so at the 
time of the battle. Our military friend, 
Captain , With true professional feel- 
ing, remarked, that it was ‘a fine place 





for a battle.” IT went tothe brink of the 


precipice, where my guide assured me 
that Woife and the army came up ; a foot 
path, much trodden, leads through low 
bushes to the spot. I presume that five 
hundred men, posted on this edge, would 
have repelled the whole army. 

It was about an hour before the dawn, 
that the army began to ascewd the preci- 
pice, and by day light they were ftorimed, 
and in pertect preparation to meet the en- 
emy. 

The Marquis de Montcalm was no soon- 
er intormed tbat the Englisi troops were 
in possession of the heights of Abraham, 
than he prepared to fight them, and for 
this purpose marched his army across the 
Charles, from his eutrenchments at Beau- 
port, and between nine and ten o’clock, 
the two armies met face to face. Mont- 
calm’s numbers were nearly the same as 
those ut the English army, but nearly half 
of his troops were Indians and Canadians, 
while the whole of Wolie’s were disciplin- 
ed corps of the best description. ‘The 
French General could not now, as at 
Montmorenci, avail himself of the cover of 
entrenchments, behind which undisciplin- 
ed troops, especially if skilled in marks- 
manship, bave often repelled the assaults 
of veterans. 

Montclam made however the best pos 
sible disposition of his troops—zepportion- 
ing his regulars, in such distinct bodies, a- 
long the line, as to support the irregulars, 
inthe most effectual manner. In front, 
among the cornfields and bushes, he pla- 
ced one thousand five bundred of his best 
marksmen, principally Indians and Cana. 
dians, whose destructive fire was patiently 
borne by the British line, but they re- 
served their own till the enemy, whose 
main body they perceived rapidly advanc- 
ing, was Within forty yards, when it was 
poured in upon the French, and continued 
with such deadly effect, that it could not 
be withstood. ‘The French fonght brave- 
ly, but they were broken, and notwith- 
standing one or two efforts to make a 
stand, and renew the attack, they were so 
successfully pushed by the British bayo- 
net, and hewn down by the highland 
broad sword, that their discomfiture was 
complete. The battle was particularly 
severe on the French left, and the English 
right. ‘This groucd is very near the St. 
Lawrence, and but a little distance in 
front of the citadel, and all the events that 
passed there, must have been distinctly 
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seen by those on the walls of Quebec. It 
must have been a most interesting specta- 
cle, and we can easiiy enter into the teel- 
ings of the American French, who viewed 
their country and their city, and their fire- 
sides, and homes, as involved in the issve 
of this battle. With what einotions then, 
must they have seen their deteuders, not 
only falling in the ranks, but driven by the 
furious onset of the enemy to the watts of 
the city, where they were slaughtered by 
the bayonet and broad sword, on the very 
glacis, and in the ditches, immediately un- 
der their eyes. About one thousand of 
the French were killed and wounded, and 
more than half that number of ihe Fne- 
lish, and it is thought that the French ar- 
my would have been totally destroyed, if 
the city had not opened its gates, to re- 
ceive apart, and if another part hed not 
taken refuge in the works over the St. 
Charles. 

Montealm was on the French left, and 
Wolfe on the English right, and bere they 
both fell in the critical moment that deci- 
ded the victory. Wolfe, early in the ac- 
tion, received a bullet in his wrist, but he 
bound it around with bis handkerciiel, 
and continued to encourage his troops: 
soon after, another ball penetrated his 
groin, but this wound, although much 
more severe, he concealed, and persever- 
ed till a third bullet pierced his breast. It 
was not till that moment, that he submit- 
ted to be carried into the rear of the line: 
he was no longer able to stand, and lean- 
ed his head upon the shoulder of a lieuten- 
ant who sat down for that purpose—-when 
being aroused by the ‘ distant sound of 
they fly—they fly,” he eagerly asked, 
“who fly?” and being told it was the 
French, he replied, then “ [ die happy.” 
He asked to be sustained on his feet, that 
he might once more behold the field, but 
his eyes were already swimming in death, 
his vision was gone, and he expired on the 
spot. This death has furnished a grand 
and pathetic subject tor the painter, tie 
poet, and the historian, and undoubtedly 
(considered asa specimen of mere milita- 
ry glory,) it is one of the most sublime 
that the annals of war afford. From my 
earliest childhood, Lhad ardently wished 
to see the plains of Abraham, and to stand 
on the place where Wolfe expired. To- 
day | enjoyed that pensive satisfaction, 
and easily passed in imagination from the 
quiet and security ia which we saw these 
beautiful plains, to the tremendous collis- 
ion of ten thousand inen in arms. 

A round stone of red granite, four or 
Sve feet, by two or three in diameter— 
not a fixed rock, but a loose stone, tnarks 
ihe spot where Wolfe expired in the mo- 
ment of victory. This stone was placed 
here thirty* years after the battlhe—and is 
one of the four stones arranged ip a me- 


ridian line by the surveyor general of Cay 
ada, in 1790, for the purpose of adjustin. 
the instruments used in the public survey, 
of land. This stone has been so muel, 
rounded, by having portions detached 
by visitors, that it was with the utmost dif. 
ficulty, I could knock off a small plece as 
arelic. Fortunately the entire stone is too 
large to be carried away and it cannot he 
broken to pieces except by sun pow der.- 
pp. 261—268 


Afier visiting what was interesting 
in and about Quebec, of which objects 
lie has given descriptions, accompani- 
ed by references to interesting por- 
tions of history, and by extracts trom 
the most valuable writers on the con. 
dition of Canada, cur author returned 
to Montreal. He thas expresses his 
opinion of the importance of the lat. 
ter city. 


Montreal is evidently one of the three 
great channeis by which the trade ot 
North Awerica will be principally carried 
on. itis obvious that New-York and New- 
Orleans, are the other two places, and it 
is of little consequence that other cities 
may engross a considerable share of trade, 
or that by canals and other internal im- 
provemests, smaller rills of commerce 
inay be made to flow towards one city o1 
another. The great natural basins, and 
water courses, and mountain ranges of this 
continent, will still eontrol the course of 
trade, and direct its most gigantic currents 
towards these three towns, one of which 
is already a great and noble city, and the 
two others are advancing with great ra 
pidity. The sickly climate of New-Or- 
leans, willsomewhat retard its growth, but 
will not prevent it; Montreal eujoys a 
climate extremely favourable to health, 
butit is locked up by ice four or five 
months in the year. The carriole, how 
ever, triumphs over the ice, and the Cau 
adian, when he can no longer push or pad 
die his canoe, on the waters of the St 
Lawrence, gaily careers over its frost 
bouad surface, and we!l wrapped in woo 
len, and in furs, defies the severity of wia 
ter.—pp. 336, 337. 


No man, and especially no Ameti 
can can read the following anecdotes, 
Without interest. 


A British officer in Canada, of his own 
accord, spoke to me in the highest terms 
of the American navy and of its othcers. 
He mentioned Captain Hull particularly, 
with a frankness of commendation, that 
was equally honourable to himself, and to 
the subject of his praise. He said that au 
officer of the Guerriere, who was on doard 
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of that frigate when she was captured by 
(C'aptaiy Hull, narrated to him the cireum- 
stance, to Which Tam about to allude. 

It will be remembered, that when the 
nwo frigates descried eacu other, Captain 
Hull was standing before the wind, and 
Captain Dacres upen it, under easy sail; 
‘he tracks of the ships were in lines con- 
-ercing at a considerable angle, so that 
‘hey would, of course, cross. When they 
vere Within long cannon shot, the Guer- 
ere fired ber broadside, but it was not 
-eturned by the Constitution. The Guer- 
ere then wore, and gave her antagonist 
‘he other broadside ; still the fire was not 
returned ; but Captain Hull, with bis ship 
in fighting trim, continued to bear down 
ipon his adversary, who, finding that he 
was thus pressed, continued, on ‘his part, 
‘o wear and to fire, first one broadside and 
then the other ; to all this, however, Cap- 
tain Hull paid no attention, but pressed 
‘orward, till he was now very near. The 
Guerriere then put before the wind, and 
the Constitution followed on, directly a- 
stern, till finding that the Guerriere would 
gutsail her, she spread more canvass, and 
then gained so fast upon the chase, that 
she was soon enabled to choose, whether 
she would lie across her stern, and rake 
ner decks, or come along side at very 
close quarters, and thus be again exposed 
to her broadsides, from which, as yet, she 
had sustained but little damage. It was 
‘his crisis of the affair that excited so much 
admiration among the British officers; tor 
Captain Hull, instead of tearing bis adver- 
ary to pieces, Wililh CONMMparative tmnpuni- 
cy, which, by tacking and lying across her 
stern, he might (according to the opinion of 
he British naval officer.) have easily done, 
waved bis advantage, and did not tire till, 
coming upon the larboard quarter of the 
Guerriere, he shot along side, and thus 
gave his antagonist an opportunity to de- 
tend himself. “It was the noblest thing, 
(added the British officer with whom I 
Was conversing,) that was ever done in a 
naval conflict !” R 

Froin the authentic accounts of this ac- 
lion, it is manifest that the gallant Ameri- 
can had it in his power to rake his advei- 
sary, and from whatever motives it might 
nave been done, he actually waved the ad- 
vantage. [t we do not charge it to his 
Magnanimity and generosity, it must, at 
‘east, go to the account of his bravery, 
and his confidence (not unwarranted by 
‘he result} that he was able to subdue the 
Aestile ship, without availing himself of 
the adventitious advantage which he en- 
joyed. 

A gentleman at Montreal, mentioned to 
us, that a public dinner was given at Ter- 
rebonne, a small town a little way below 
Montreal,to Commodore Barclay, after his 
signal defeat by Commodore Perry on lake 
Erie. Barclay, who was sadly cut to 
pieces by wounds, of which he was hardly 
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recovered, aud his remaining arm (for he 
had lost the other before,) being suspen. 
ded in a sling, gave as a volunteer toast, 
‘‘Commodore Perry—the brave and hu- 
mane enemy.” Commodore Barclay then 
entered into a detailed account of Perry's 
treatinent of bimself, and of the other 
wounded and prisoners, who fell into his 
hands ; and in narrating the story, he be 
came himself so deeply affected that the 
tears flowed copiously down his cheeks 
The audience were scarely less moved ; 
and how could it be otherwise, when the 
speaker, who, but a few weeks before, 
had, without dismay, faced the tremen 
dous cannonade of his enemy, could no! 
now, Without tears of admiration and 
gratitude, relate his deeds of kindness to 
himself and his companions, when suffer- 
ing under wounds and defeat. O! this 
was a nobler triumph ior Perry, than the 
victory which God granted to his arms.— 
pp. 376—379. 

From Montreal Mr. S. returned 
by the route in which he approached 
it, and on arriving at Burlington in 
Vermont, he proceeded in his car- 
riage to Hanover in New-Hamp- 
shire, and from thence returned to 
Harttord. 

Before concluding this article we 
will make a few observations respect- 
ing Canada, the result of what we 
have obtained by reading this vol- 
ume, and from other sources. 

Many think of Canada, as the re- 
sion of perpetual frost, but the eartl: 
here yields her increase in variety 
andin plenty, and * the climate is fa- 
vourable to the freshness and beauty 
of the human complexion.? That 
this country will for a long time to 
come, increase in population, wealt), 
and political importance there can bs 
no doubt. Agriculture is becoming 
weil understood, aud the ground 
in the neighbourhood of her cities. 
are already in a state of high cultiva- 
tion. Her commercial concerns are 
principally managed by emigrant: 
from these states or from Europe. 
men who understand the business in 
which they are engaged, who know 
their country’s interest and their own 
fer settlements are extending under 
the patronage of England, and Cana- 
da must be classed with those coun- 
tries which possess the freshness and 
enterprise of youth. 

fi has been supposed by some that 
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the time when Canada would throw 
off the yoke of the mother country, 
was not distant. It was probably 
this idea which Jed to her invasion by 
our troops, and the proceedings of her 
provincial assemblies may at times 
have strengthened the supposition. 
There are many reasons however 
which induce us to believethat no rev- 
olution inthe government of that coun- 
try will soon be effected. Choroughly 
instructed by experience, England will 
in the eovernment of Canada, avoid 
all probable causes of offence. ‘This 
covernment is said to cost her more 
than she receives from the provinces 
inreturn. The Canadians pay little 
attention to political concerns, but 
cherish a fondness for their govern- 
ment and a= spirit of loyalty is 
diffused among the people. ‘The 
Catholics constitute a large portion 
of the population of the country ; 
these have secured to them the free 
enjoyment of their worship, and a 
participation in the honours and _ e- 
moluments of the provincial govern- 
ments, and the funds and estates of 
their church, although large, are se- 
cure. ‘The French here, are free 
from the contamination of the French 
Philosophy, and while they worship 
saints and revere the Pope, are prepar- 
ed by their form of church govern- 
ment to be the advocates of mon- 
archy. Canada is also bound to the 
mother country by commercial re- 
lations and commercial policy.— 
She indeéd pays more for the fab- 
rics of the East, than if she direct- 
ly imported them as our merchants 
do, but she enjoys an intercourse with 
the British Islands in the West-in- 
dies, from which we are debarred, 
but which is of great importance; and 
she looks up-to England, as to the 
power, which will render her respect- 
ed by the government of this country, 
toward which it is not unnatural that 
she should have some of the feelings 
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of rivalship. At some distant day, 
she will be an independent county, 
An increase of numbers and wealt). 
will give her men of leisure, of taj. 
ent, and of ambition, and the chaiy 
which binds her to an European goy- 
ernment, will be severed. | 
To the moral condition of that 
country, we cannot but advert with 
feelings of the deepest interest. It ig 
well known that the Catholics of Cap. 
ada are extremely ignorant respecting 
religious subjects, avd our readers 
may recollect the statement which we 
published in the summary of the last 
month. The Rev. Mr. Eaton oj 
Montreal, stated at a meeting of reli. 
gious and benevolent men in the city 
of London, ‘ that for an extent of one 
theusand miles there were only eight- 
een ministers, and that divine wor- 
ship was almost entirely neglected; 
that 160,000 souls are without the 
means of religious instruction, and 
that in Upper Canada, though the 
inhabitants are chiefly Protestants, 
not one in ten can enjoy christian 
privileges. ‘Efforts are making in 
England to send ministers of the gos- 
pel into that great country. We 
hope that these efforts will be crown- 
ed with success. We hope also, that 
American Christians will not remain 
indifferent to the influence of so noble 
an example, and that a greater degree 
of christian intercourse will be main- 
tained between the Protestagy church- 
es there existing, and our own. In 
the mean time ‘it will be happy if 
friendly sentiments, and the inter- 
change of mutual courtesies shall do 
away the unfounded impressions and 
prejudices of both communities.’ 
The volume which we have thus 
introduced to the notice of our read- 
ers is neatly and correctly printed.— 
Accompanying it, there are ten plates, 
the execution of which reflects credit 
on the ingenious young man by whom 


thev were engraved, 
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POLITE LITERATURE OF HOLLAND. 


Very few persons have given the 
Dutch credit for distinguishing them- 
selves as much as other nations of Eu- 
rope, by the productions of genius and 
taste, which come under the denomi- 
nation of polite literature, or, as it is 
technically called, the #elles- Lettres. 
The ideas of wit, imagination, and sea- 
sibility are rarely associated with the 
character ofa Dutchman. These quai- 
ities, it has generally been thought, are 
not to be met within Holland ; a pre- 
judice which has no foundation. As 
to the intellectual capacity of the peo- 
ple of Holland, no doubt can be enter- 
tained. ‘There is, perhaps, no coun- 
try, in proportion to its population and 
extent of territory, which has produced 
more emivent men in science and 
learning. In the department of the 
law; in medicine and anatomy 3 in 
mathematics, physics, and natural his- 
tory 3 in divinity and the branches of 
knowledge subsidiary to it; and in 
classical literature, Holland can _ fur- 
nish a list of authors of which any 
country might be proud, and to which 
few countries can produce a parallel.— 
This naturally leads to the inference, 
that there is no ground for supposing 
that elegant literature would not suc- 
ceed, where graver learning and sci- 
ence have so remarkably prospered. 

The Dutch language is a branch of 
the German tongue, and so nearly re- 
sembles that idiom which is called Low 
German, that the one appears only a 
modification of the other. It is copi- 
ous; and has the peculiar advan- 
tage, which distinguishes the German 
tongue, that it possesses the means of 
creating out of its own elements what- 
ever terms may be required for the ex- 
pression and representation of ideas. 
Thus it is exempted from the necessi- 
ty of borrowing foreign words, which 
gives ita character of purity that can- 
uot be regarded otherwise than as a 
very bigh commendation. For in sucha 
capability, the powers and resources of 
a language consist ; and, in proportion 
as It is invested with that aptness, it is 
calculated for the operations of litera- 
ture and selence. 

_ There is a difference in nations, as in 
individuals, as to their respective Ca- 


pacity and talents for the various 
branches of literature. That difference 
is, In Many instances, more to be as- 
eribed to practice and habit, than to 
natural fitness and ability. When any 
one bation excels in some branch of 
Hterary Composition, it is in a great 
measure owing to the degree of atten- 
tion with which that branch has been 
cultivated, and the encouragement it 
has met with from the prevailing ineli- 
nations of the people. 

‘Phe names which stand most distin- 
cuished in the polite literature of Hol- 
land, are Hooft, Vondel, and Antonides, 
of former days, and Bilderdyk, of the 
present time. Hooft was the first who 
cultivated the Dutch muse. To him 
both poetry and prose are equally in- 
debted. He bestowed great attention 
on the purity and refinement of his na- 
tive tongue. Hoofi was born at Am- 
sterdam in i581, and lived to 1647.— 
He formed bimself on the model of the 
ancients, and also by the example of 
the literature of Italy, a country in 
wiich he resided in bis youth. 

A long list might be given of authors 
who are celebrated in their own coun- 
try for their pastorals, epigrams, son- 
nets, their descriptive and didactic po- 
etry, epistles, elegies, and their lyric 
effusions. It will be sufficient to par- 
ticularize only in the department of 
epic poetry. In this field the Dutch 
muse has afforded some estimable pro- 
ductions. They are of two kinds; 
those whose subjects are taken from 
sacred history, and those which are 
formed on other arguments. Of the 
first description are,—Tihe Life of A- 
braham, by Hoogvliet, in tweive books ; 
Moses, by Versteeg, in twelve books ; 
the Deliverance of [srael from Egypt, 
by Van-Dyk, in six books ; Gideon, by 
Sleenwyk, in six cantos ; and David, by 
Lucretia Wilhelmina Van. Merken, in 
twelve books. Of subjects not taken 
from the Bible, are the following po- 
ems: William II, by Rotgans ; Friso, 
by William Van Haren, in ten books ; 
a poem, called De Geuzen, and turning 
upon the foundation of Duteb indepen- 
dence, by Zevier Van Huren, in twen- 
ty-four cantos; Claudius Civilis, by 
Sieenwyk ; Germanicus, by Van Mer- 
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As late as the seventeenth century, 
there was searcely a book written in 
Dutch prose. Hooft is considered as 
its founder. He published in it letters 
and history. He wrote the history of 
Henry PV. of Fiance, and the misfor- 
tunes of the house of Medicis; but his 
principal work is the Histery of the 
Netherlands, consisting of nearly thir- 
ty volumes. Among other historical 
works produced in Holland, the fol- 
lowing are the principal: Brandt's 
ilistory of the Reformation in the 
Netherlands; Wagenaai’s History of 
his own country ; Stuart’s Roman His- 
tory—all which are voluminous, and in 
high repute. In essay writing, there is 
the Dutch Spectator, by Van Essen, 
written in the manner of the English 
periodical papers, and which is cele- 
brated for the ease and simplicity of 
its style. The Dutch have produced 
likewise their full quota of authors in 
the department of epistolary writing, 
biography, novels, &c.  [n this latter 
class of literary productions, the novels 
of two female friends, Elizabeth Wolf, 
and .4gatha Dehen, who jointly com- 
posed their works, have obtained a ve- 
ry high character, for their exact de- 
lineations of private life, and for their 
easy and unaffected style. 


It is supposed that in the city of 
Paris, there are sixty Greeks, pursuing 
a regular course of study. There is 
alsu a considerable number of them 
in the German Universities. 


The annual commencement of Co- 
lumbia College, was celebrated in 'Trin- 
ity Chureh, New-York, August, Ist. 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
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conferred on thirteen, and that o: 
Master of Arts on fourteen persons, 


Straw a good conductor.—It is wel 
known that barns are more frequently 
struck by lightning than dwelling hou- 
ses. During the present season, jr 
this part of the country many barns 
have been consumed, while hardly a 
house has been injured. The following 
if correct, will account for what hae 
been cousidered a singular fact. It js 
stated by M. M. Capestolle, a French 
Professor of Chemistry, that a rope of 
straw 1s an excellent conductor for the 
eleetric fluid, and will supply the place 
of metallic conductors. 


Comet of 1818—i9.—In Black 
wood’s Magazine for May 1820, it is 
stated, to have been ascertained ‘ that 
one and the same comet returned ty 
our system In 1786, 1795, 1801, 1805, 
and 1818—19. It appears never to 
range beyond the orbit of Jupiter. Its 
short period is of little more than three 
years and a quarter, and its mean dis- 
tance from the sun is not much great- 
er than twice that of the earth. It 
crosses the orbit of the earth more 
than sixty times In a century. 


River Niger.—From information 
procured by the late M. Ritchie, who 
was engaged in the prosecution of dis- 
covery in the interior of Africa it is 
supposed possible and even probable 
that the river Niger, concerning the 
course aud termination of which, there 
has existed so much curiosity, and so 
much difference of opinion, unites with 
the Nite of Egypt 
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THEOLOGY. 

Hebrew Canticles, or a Poetical Para- 
phrase of the various Songs of Scripture, 
KC. by the Rev. W. Perriu; 18mo. Lor 
he author: Philadelphia. ' 

Sermon in vindication of the Spirit o1 
the Age: onthe anniversary of tue New- 
York Missionary Society ; by Alexander 
M. M'Lelland: New-York. 

Purifying Influence of the Christian’s 
Hope ; a Sermon, by 5S. W. Colburn : Bos- 
ton. ; 

Christianity abstracted from Signs; a 
Sermon, by Andrew Bigelow: Eastport, 
(Nic.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


{rchwologia Americana. Transactions 


and Collections of the American Antiqua 
rian Society : Boston. 

Elements of Chemical Science : by Jolin 
Gorham, M. D. 2 vols. with plates. Svo. . 
Boston. 

The Literary and Scientific Repository, 
and Critical Review, No. I. : New-Yors, 
July, 1520. 

Biography of the Hon. Caleb Strong, bs 
Alden Bradiord, S8vo. : Boston. 

Essays of Howard, on Donestic Econ- 
omy, 12mo.: New-York. 

Travels in North-America; by Whit 

nan Mead, A.M. First part. New-York. 
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Keligious Guetelligence. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


A number of the speeches delivered at 
-he Anniversary of this society, on May 
Lith, have been published. Our limits 
will not permit us to print all of them. In 
our next, we shal! give the speeches ot 
the Rev. Mr. Stansbury, and of the Hon. 
Nir. Sherman. 


The Hon. John Cotton Smith, of Con- 
necticut, on moving the adoption of the 
Report. spoke as follows :— 


Vin. PRESIDENT, 

Beiore L suvmit the resolution which 
itis my¥ intention to offer, [ must be per- 
mitted to express the grateful sense which 
| trust we all entertain of the distiaguish- 
ed services rendered by the Board of Man- 
agers, as detailed in this highly interest- 
ing and e loquent Report; and to congrat- 
ulate you, sir, and every friend of the In- 
stitution, oa its increasing prosperity. It 
is, in truth, a subject of humbie and de- 

vout acknowledyme nt, that whilst the il- 
lustrious model of all Bible Associations 
has encountered, from the first, (with 
glorious success indeed,) an opposition as 
virulent in spirit as it was unprovoked in 
its origin; this Society has been permit- 
ted, by agracious Providence, to move on 
free and undisturbed. The cavils of ene- 
mies and the fears of friends have been 
alike subdued, and the American Bible 
Society presents to the world the cheer- 
ing spectacle of harmony and ehristian 
fellowship amongst its members of various 
commenions, and of perfect unanimity in 
the ex. cution of its plans. That the So- 
clety bas astrony ho!d con the affections 
and confidence «; ibe religious public, 
could not be shown more decisively than 
in the liberal contributions to its funds dur- 
ing the past year—a year of almost un- 
exampled pecuniary embarrassment thro?- 
oui the couatry. It will be seen, sir, that 
no inconsiderable portion oi these offer- 
ings were made by female hands. ‘The 
fact may well awaken our gratitude, but 
not our surprise. “Siunificence like this 
comes from a quarter where it will ever 
be found, from that sex who were the 
early and tried friends of the blessed Re- 
deemer ; who not only beheld with exta- 
cy the triumphs of his merey, but who 
adhered to him with unshaken constancy 
in his deepest humiliation, and who have 


been at once the ornament and support of 


his Church to the present hour. The 
Same benevolent spirit in the coromunity 
at large, I doubt not, will contiove, and 
‘rom the same cause, a thorough conv! 


tion of the immense utility of the Institu- 
tion, whether regard be had to the sacred- 
ness of its design, or the wide extent of its 
operations. These, sir, let it be remember- 
ed, are not limmted toa few districts, states, 
or territories, nor even to our own vast re- 
public, which at length has oceans for its 
boundaries. No, sir, from ihe table which 
is here spread, the bread of file is to 
be dispensed to the destitute of the whole 
American continent; and surely a more 
diversified and interesting population can- 
not be found upon the giobe. Whatever 

may be the destiny of the people of South 
America, whether they are to reach the 
dignified rank of freemen, or, after afew 
more struggles, to relapse ito colonial 
degradation, the bibie will be equally ue- 

cessary to them. [tis its divine excel- 

lence that, besides bringing hfe and im- 
mortality to lgtt, i adapts itself with 
wonderftal phancy to every condilios in 
which man can be placed. Is he free ?— 

it restrains his strong tendency to licen- 
tiousness. Is he a slave’—it may not in 

deed break the fetters of bondage, but it 
will assuredly lighten their pressure. In 
a word, it teaches him, to use its own 
touching language, in whalever state he is, 


therewith to be conteni—the great end of 


all human pursuits! the sum of human 


happiness ! 

But the field of enterprize which I own 
to you, sir, [ am most anxious to see fully 
occupied by the Board, one on whick 
they have already most happily entered, 
is the diffusion of the Holy Se ripture: 
amongst the Aborigines of our whole west- 
ern hemisphere. I rejoice that light anc 
hope begin to dawn upon a subject which 
has been so jong mvolved in darkness anu 
despondency. We have beard of the ear. 
ly exertions of our pious ancestors to re- 
claim the savage tribes, and of their great 
confidence in the success of those exer- 
tions ; and although enough was done te 
demonstrate the . practicability of the 
undertaking, yet we know that in the 
sequel their fond expectations were defeat- 
ed. Similar attempts successively renew 
ed were equally unavailing ; until at iasé 
the revered names of Elliot aud Brainerd 
were rarely mentioned unaccompanied 
with a sigh, that piety so exalted should 
have been empioyed in a cause so utterly 
hopeless. Despairing, finally, of ever 
making our red brethren Cyvrristians, we 
seemed to have forgotten they were men ; 
and Indian warfare, in the estumation o! 
too many of our countrymen, was but 
another name for the chase of the wolte 
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and the tiger. Sir, I bless God that these 
unworthy sentiments are now practically 
disavowed ; that higher and nobler views 
are entertained, not by private Christians 
alone, but by the first authorities in our 
country; and particularly that he whom 
these children cf the forest have been ac- 
eustomed to style their father, t2 disposed 
to prove his title to the appellation, by ex- 
tending to them, with a truly paternal 
hand, the blessings of civilization and re- 
ligion. [tis encouraging, nay sir, itis de- 
Hichttul to perceive on their part an in- 
creasing disposition to accept the prof- 
fered boon. Who, then, that regards at- 
tentively the aspects of Providence, can 
doubt tiat this great scheme of benevo- 
rence ts fast approaching the period of its 
accomplishment? And who can describe 
the full tide of happiness and glory which 
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world, and the cause of truth and salvatio; 
must stop where it is. 

Those who have already become be. 
nevolent through the medium of revea). 
ed trath, form those cords of Divine love 
by which the mercy of Heaven Holds on to 
perishing sinners. 

The condition of multitudes in Christja), 
lands, ignorant, unprivileged and Stupid as 
they are; the situation of millions in the 
nopenetrated regions of pagan darkness, 
and the dependance of all men upon th 
instructions of the Bible, that they mav 
become chiidren of God and brethren 6f 
each other, unite to tell those who have 
a scriptural hope of Heaven, why they 
linger here. 

Mad the immediate disciples of Jesus 
Christ, when they received from him the 
last assurance of his salvation, left the 














; will flow from its consummation? Then, world; or, had they declined the service 
; Vir. President, in the prophetic and sub- — of extending the glad news from Heaven, 
: ime words of this sacred volume, then, it had never been heard beyond the limits 


of Judea. 

Let living saints, who now inherit many 
of the obligations and privileges of these 
early disciples, renounce their charge, or 
shrink from their duty ; and the poor and 
stupid of our cities, the forgotten of our 
country, the remote in our new settlements, 
and the pagans of our age, will find occa- 
sion and motive to ask us, in the day of 


indeed, “ the desert shall rejoice and 
Slossom as the rose,?’—** the mountains 
rad the hills shatl break forth into singing, 
ind all the trees of the field shaliclap their 
hands? 


The Rey. Mr. M’Ewen, of New-Lon- 
ion, Connecticut, on seconding the motion, 
for a vote of thanks to the Board of Man- 
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# ; agers, spoke as spoiiahidn ta . judgment, why we gave them not the 
183 Permit me, sir, fo second the motion Jaw of God and the testimonies of his 
+1 f which has just been made. In doing this, grace. | 

4 Fe. { recognise that deep impression which The early disciples made no superfluous 
" } | the goodness of God has made upon the _ preparation for their work by organizing 
%, ie benevolent of mankind, in permitting their community upon the best plan for 
i di them to promote the knowledge of his will. action; nor by marshalling all their force. 
Bat: Entering into the scene of this day ; they Had they done less, they had been unfaith- 
Ag sensibly bear a part in that service for ful to their Lord, and unkind to their fel- 
ae whieh the heirs of heaven are, for awhile, Jow-men. Christians of the present age 


ae assigned to a residence in this world. 
Better things than earth affords, Christians 
hope for, when they shall be with Christ. 
Why then is their pilgrimage prolonged ? 
Why, according to the fulness of redeeming 
love, are they not permitted, immediately 
to drop this mortal, and to put on 1mmor- 
a a tality? Something creat is manifestly to 
at he accomplished by their kindred to an 
a niall : 
earthly race, before tli-~se ties shall be dis- 
solved. Some great purpose ts to be 
derived by the associations which they 
have formed here. 
Were the implantation of a benevolent 
principle in the hearts of men a signal for 


owe all their strength, and that strength 
combined and directed in the best possi- 
ble manner, to the grand purpose of fill- 
ing the earth with the knowledge of God. 

The Bible, and the Bible alone, con- 
tains that instruction which furnishes man 
with a knowledge of his character, his 
duty, and his interests. Withhold from 
him this book and require him to be vir- 
tuous, to have right affections, and to act 
from right motives, and you demand of 
him an impossibility. He is required to 
love God, to repent of sin, to reform from 
wickedness, to believe on the Saviour, and 
to observe the duties of piety and benevo- 
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4 oe their immediate transit to a better world, lence. But no man can love God any 
nes the pleasure would never be theirs of con- farther than he knows what God 1s; no 
i) ge templating themselves as instruments in man will humble himself for an unknowe 
va 


transgression, or obey a hidden injunction 
True religion can prevail in this world to 
an extent no wider than the actual cir- 
culation of the Holy Scriptures give it 4 
vehicle for its prevalence: it can wind ifs 
wav Info no more of the recesses of thaf 


the hand of their Redeemer, of extending 
Spiritual life to dying men. But, they 
are appointed to a service, they are indul- 
ved in a gratification. Let them cease to 
reside, let them cease to act; nay, let 
to act ip this 
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territory which it nominally occupies, 
than are actually penetrated by this sa- 
cred book. 

Convinced of this most simple and ob- 
vious truth, benevolent men are uniting in 
a design no less thao that of exhibiting to 
the people of this earth the Holy Bible 
in every language spoken by men. ‘Then 
will the admonition of Christ sound through 
the earth; ‘‘ye have no cloak for your 
sin.” 

In a work sg great many must be enga- 
sed: to one so delightful all should be in- 
vited. It affords no trifling pleasure to a 
-ocial mind on this occasion, to reflect up- 
in the measures adopted by the managers 
if this Institation for enlisting in its ser- 
vice the wisdom, the piety, the benevo- 
ence, and the pecuniary resources of this 
country. Permit me, sir, to admonish 
those who have come together trom dif- 
ferent and distant parts of it to witness the 
kindness and propriety of those measures, 
and the zeal and triendship which here 
prevail: who have come themselves to 
catch something of that Heavenly flame 
which warms the hearts of this assembly, 
that the pleasure which they seek can be 
consummated only by the establishment of 
Auxiliary Societies in the several districts 
in which they reside. This parent Institu- 
tion may exist, its annual meetings may be 
hoiden, its noble designs may be displayed, 
its character may be exhibited as an ob- 
ject of national admiration; but the 
means of its lasting usefulness and glory 
must be furnished by that vast co-opcra- 
tion of benevolent individuals which Aux- 
iliary Institutions alone canengage, When 
residents in distant places shall have re- 
turned to the places of their abode, and in 
circles of their acquaintance and neigh- 
bours shall tell the story of this day, and 
shall read and distribute the Report to 
which we have now listened, the pleasure 
which they will feel and impart will de- 
pend almost exclusively upon that recip- 
rocal interest which will be felt by those 
only who bear a part in this national be- 
nevolence. 

It is not sufficient that an invitation goes 
‘orth from this center of action to every 
plain, uninformed, and busy man of our 
Country, to become a member of this In- 
stitution, or to send to it his occasional 
donation. He will seem to be taxed for 
the support of a distant enterprise. But 
et him see a branch of this Institution at 
his Own door, bis neighbours attachiag 
‘themselves to it, the fair fruits of it spring- 
‘NZ up in the haunts of ignorance and 
wretchedness which fall under his owa ob- 
“ervation: let him understand that such 
assosiations, such exertions, and such ef- 
‘ects pervade his country,ahd are ultimate- 
4¥y to expand through the world, and he 
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will eagerly tax himself for the promotion 
of the common cause. 

This cause is the cause of God, and it 
will prevail. So many minds, and so 
many hearts are already turned to the vast 
duty; and such multitudes of men are so fast 
learning the secret of distributing the bur- 
dens of the service, so as to profit by their 
united efforts, that we may indulge the 
pleasing anticipation of seeing at no very 
distant day, depositories of Bibles in every 
small section of the world. It will be no 
longer said in any place “this is a land of 
Bibles ; but, in every place, “this isa 
world of Bibles.” 


Extracts from the Journal of Mr. Nichols 
al Salsetle. 


Tannah, Salseite, Jan. 1, 1819. 


HAve succeeded in estabiishing a native 
school nm this place. The man, who is 
engaged to teach it, is not a native of the 
place, and it is somewhat problematical 
whether he succeeds tn the undertaking,.— 
The lamentable indificrence of this people 
to learning in general, wiil render consid- 
erable exertion necessary for the estab- 
lishment of a flourishing schoo}. Bram- 
huns and others will doubtless look on it 
with a jealous eye. 

Dismissed the bramhun, whohas heen 
my teacher for the month past, partly on 
account of his being engaged in other bust- 
ness, and partly on account of his unapt- 
ness to teach. 

Jan. 5. Have had two or three conver- 
sations witha bramhun from Culhlan, a 
large town on the continent. Uave en- 
gaged him to keepa school there. 
~ A Guzerattee brambon returned with 
the Gospel of Matthew, which he receiv 
eda few daysago. He was very inpa- 
tient at finding somany hard names in the 
first chapter, which he did not understand. 
He confessed, that it was however a good 
story, but objected that it was new, 
and thereiore unworthy of his attention. 
He declined Kecping the book to read; 
but said, if | would put into his hands na- 
tive books, he would esteem it a favor. 
I told him that he was a bramhum; and 
seeing he prized his native books so highly, 
he ought to have them i his possession, 
He replied, that he was poor. 

Jan. 11. Bngaged a res} ectable Ein- 
doo of the writer cast to go toC——, and 
open a school] there, having received a 
letter from the principal men of the place, 
requesting me to establish a schoolin their 
village. 

The teacher of the mission schoo} in this 
place brought all his scholars to our house 
this evening. The prospect is encourag- 
ing. 
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Jan. 12. Engazed a bramhun to take.a, 
school at Basseea, to commence on the 
25th instant. | 

24. Let praise be ascribed io the Fath- 
ec of mercy and grace, for His goodness to 
us this day, in giving us,a son. 

feb. 16. Visited the school, which | 
have established at Cullian. Had a quick 
passage, there jn alarge boat. It ts an 
ancient town formerly the seat of a petty 
Rajah. It has now the appearance oi de- 
cay. Itis so rare to see an Englishman 
there, that my appearance excited con- 
siderable curiosity. Lodzed at the gov- 
eroment house, and was treated with at- 
teution. Visited all the native schools in 
town, three in number. I find considera- 
bie jealousy among many with regard to 
the object of the charity school. The 
teachers of the other schoo!s will of course 
do all in their power to discredit the mis- 
sion school, because it interferes with their 
own. The people, especially the bram- 
huns, appear very shy. Itis but a few 
months since all this part of the country 
came under the Company’s government. 
Many feel very unhappy at the change, 
and are full of apprehensions concerning 
the condition of themselves and their gods. 

Visited the celebrated fank, one mile 
from the town, Itis a real curiosity. It 
is about one fourth of a mile in diameter, 
and contains an immense body of water. 
Its whole circumference is built with fine 
basaltic columns, so laid as to form steps 
quite down to the water in the driest sea- 
son of the year. On the scuthwestern 
corner stands a beautiful Mahommedan 
mosque. It bas already stood centuries ; 
and it now appears able to sustain the rud- 
est shocks of time. It is bunlt of basaltic 
stone. Ido not remember to have 
so complete a piece of architecture. There 
is a smal! fort on aneminence at the Bun- 
der landing, which is now almost ip rains, 
‘This also wastne work of the SJoguls. A 
few sepoys now keep the garrison. It ts 
about a vear and ahalf since the deputy 
of the Mahratta government, who held his 
court in Cullian, made his escape through 
a sally-port of thistort. Thus ended the 
Peshwa’s dominion in the Concan. 

If is a great mystery to the seif-styled 
*noly brambuns,’? how the Enaghst, who 
are “ cow eaters,” have been perimitted 
to become masters of this country. 

1S 


seeh 


. Visited the school at Bassec n, twen- 
tv four miles from ‘Tannab., Passed the 
wizoton board the boat, and arrived early 
wn the morning. This is a large and an- 
cient town, and wasa place of great con- 
sequence, when the Portuguese power was 
atits zenith. The fort is larger than that 
at Bombay, avd contains the splendid 


ruins of twelve churclies ; it was once fill- 
1 never 


ed with houses and inhabitants. 





Eatracis from the Journai of Mr. Nichols. 
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before saw such monuments of nations 


wealth and .power, The -inside of S¢. 
Paul’s church, the roof of which has fallen 
in, was completely overlaid with gold. 

{t is, loog—very long—since the 7. 
Deum echoed in these churches ; and the 
contemptible idol fiunamunt, set up by 
the Mahratta power in the gate way, re- 
minds the beholder, that absolute heath- 
enism has superseded Roman Catholic 
superstition. 

1 found the mission school in excellen! 
order, containing about thirty boys. Re- 
turning home I received a large packet of 
letters from our American friends, brought 
by the Malabar. Could our deer friends 
kuow how their letters refresh our souls ip 
this dark Jand, they wouid sever forget to 
write. 

26. One year has elapsed since we ar. 
rived in this country. lu viewing the past, 
there is much to remind us of the goodness 
and faithfulness of God ; much to admon- 
ish us, that before another year shal! 
clapse our missionary labors may be clos- 
ed by death. 

Murch 15. The Hindoo holidays of the 
Sheemgah are just closed. For ten days 
past we have heard nothing but the noisy 
music of these people, and seen aothing 
but processions parading the streets, and 
practising every species of folly. Every 
Ilindoo has his garments smeared with 
some kind of paint. In these processions, 
venerable brambhuns mingle with the 
Shoodras, in mock-fightings, aud every 
kind of shameful gesticulation. 

Four days ago, the teacher of the native 
school brought all the boys of the school, 
AU innumber, to our house. They were 
led to suppose, that 1 would make them 2 
present, as ilearn it is a custom for the 
proprietors of native schools to do on this 
occasion. Icould scarcely persuade them 

haut f was serious in retusing to compiy 
with their request. ** Who, Sahib,” said 
they, ‘will give us a present if you do 
not??? Phere is something astonishing); 
fascinating in these holidays ;—sometinos 
which bears away young and old, ans 
causes them to forget all ordinary employ- 
ments and concerns. 

‘The Hiadoo music is almost entirely 0! 
the martial kind. Jt is extremely nolsy 
and crating to the ears of Europeaus, aA? 
it respects melody and accent, it bears no 
comparison with our fife and drum. 

28. The heat in Tannah is now very grea! 
Mr. Babington has told me, that the ther 
mormeter in his court has, within a fe 
days, frequently stood at 103. We ex- 
pect no abatement of the heat before the 
commencement of the Monsoon. 

April 1. Agreeable to arrangement 
made, Mrs. N. myself and our little on 
set ont for Bombay to attend the quarter 
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y meeting. Had a safe passage in the 
bunder boat, and found the brethren and 

-isters in ustal health. 

3, Preached a sermon this evening at 
the mission house preparatory to the so- 
lomnities of to-morrow. 

Sabbath 4. This is the day of our com- 
union, brother G. preached. Our little 
_on was dedicated to God in baptism and 
named Daniel. We trust, that we felt in 
some degree that he is God's property, 
and we have noihing to ask for him, but 
‘hat he may be a true child of God by the 
sashing of regeneration. 

9. Through the obliging kindness of Mr. 
}, we have been favored with his bunder 
voat to bring us back to Tannah. Thus 
has our heavenly Father dealt bountifully 
with usin our visit and return. 

Sabbath 11. Visited the hospital ac- 
cording to my usual custom. Conversed 
-ome time with two men, whose minds are 
considerably affected with the truths of 
the Gospel. My heart was much affected 
by reading and expounding to them the 
15th Chap. of | Corinthians. Very many 
melancholy deaths have taken place, in 
the hospital, since we have lived here. 

12. Sat down to study with the new 
teacher, whom I engaged at Bombay. 

16. Just returned from the continent ; 
having visited the mission schools there. 
Found Mrs. N. alone. She has been chief- 
ly confined to her bed for some time. It 
was aspecial favor of Providence that | 
have been able to return so soon. 

Vay & Inmy walk this evening, I vis- 

eda part of the town where several Jew- 
‘sh families reside. JT was invited to sit in 
the house of one, who appeared to be res- 
pectable. [ inguired about their chil- 
dren, and encouraged the parents to send 
them to the mission school. Several of 
them attend regularly. Linquired also for 
Hebrew books. An old man went into 
the house, and brought out two remnants 
of printed Hebrew ; one containing some 
of the minor prophets, and the other the 
marriage ritual, My heart yearned over 
these descendants of faithful Abraham. 
They are yet beloved for their father’s 

ake, and will, in due time, be brought to 
acknowledge the true Me siab. 
10. Some time ago. two Hindoos, one 
a high and the other ofa very low cast, 
ida contention with each other. Each 

‘them has asonin the mission school. 
Phe man of high cast, from mere revenge, 
uas denounced the other among the people 

sa Whar, (outeast,) and declared, that 
t was linproper for his son to sit in the 
school with other bovs. So great a stir 
vas been excited among the people, that 
the teacher has been obliged to dismiss the 
ho ’; fearing that if he did not, nearly all 

he bi oy: would leave the school. I have 
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remonstrated warmly on the baseness of 
this conduct, and have taken the rejected 
boy into our house to instruct. But so 
strong are the prejudices of these people, 
that it would be in vain to insist on his 
having a place in the school. 

We have determined on using every &f- 
fort to establish a school in our own house, 
for the purpose of teaching boys reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the principles of 
Christianity, in their own language. ‘To 
this we now feel competent ; ‘and. should 
we succeed in obtaining boys, it will be a 
means of doing immense good more di- 
rectly and efficiently than any plan which 
has been adopted. We have already en- 
gaged four or five boys to come to us. 


“Inniversary meetings of Benevolent 
Institutions in England, extracted 
Jrom the columns of the Recorder. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Twenty-sizth annual meeting. 


A brief abstract of the Annual Report 
was read by Rev. George Burder; after 
which, Mr Hankey as Treasurer, present- 
ed the accounts of the Society, accompu- 
nied with a lucid exposition of its pecuniz 
ry affairs. He expressed the gratitade 
and satisfaction which he felt, in being a- 
ble to state that the income of the So- 
ciety, arising from contributions and sta- 
ted resources, during the past, had exceed- 
ed that of any other year since its forma- 
tion; that it amounted to £25, 406, 16: 
4d. and exceeded that of the preceding 
year about £2000. He observed that not- 
withstanding this amount fell short of the 
eapenditare upwards of £700; and if the 
sum which had been received by legacies, 
viz. £1243. 1s 7d. had been invested (as 
he considered that bequests from deceased 
friends should be,) it would have caused 
the. outlay to exceed the expenditure up: 
wards of £1900. 

He observed further, that from the num- 
ber of Missionaries likely to be sent out, 
and other measures in contemplation, it 
was probable that the ensning year would 
be one of much greater expenditure than 
the past. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Twentieth Anniversary. 

In opening the meeting, the Noble Pres 
ident, (Lord Gambier,) adverted with 
much Christian feeling, to the deplorable 
condition of the human race, scarcely an 
eighth part of which had yet received the 
light of the gospel. He rejuiced, how- 
ever, that we live in glorious days ; for 
Ww ithin the last ten or fifteen years, great- 
er exertions had been made, by means ot 
Bible and Missionary institutions, to ex 
tend the boundaries of Christ’s kingdom. 
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than had perhaps been before made for as 
inany. centuries. 

The Report presented an outline only 
of the proceedings of the year, the details 
being unavoidably reserved for the press. 

It appeared from this document, that 
the receipts of the twentieth year had ex- 
ceeded those of the nineteenth by £2,000, 
and had amounted to £30,000, and the 
expenditure to £31,000. The Bristol As- 
sociation had contributed 1755l. 7s. 4d. ; 
and the Hibernian Auxiliary, 1800/. Of 
this last institution, the Lord Bishop of 
Kildare, had become a Vice-President, 
and had declared himself its cordial friend. 


London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews. 


At the Anniversary held at Freema- 
son’s Hall, Friday, May 5, the compa- 
ny was very numerous and respecta- 
ble. 

After the children of the Jewish 
school had sang, at the front of the 
platform, Isaiah ix. 6, in Hebrew; a 
hymn in English; 4 verses of Exodus 
xv. in Hebrew ; and respectfully retir- 
ed; Sir Thomas Baring (the Chair- 
man) said, ladies and gentlemen, the 
object of this Society ‘s the conversion 
of the Jews, and to bring the nations 
of Israel to the knowledge of Him 
whem to know 1s life eternal. We 
cannot, however, accomplish this im- 
portant object. None but He who 
said, “ Let there be light, and there 
was light,” can “shine into the heart 
and give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” But it is also true, that in 
spiritual as well as temporal concerns, 
God works by means; and that if we 
sincerely pray for the conversion of the 
Jews, we shall not cease to use every 
means in our power for the accom- 
plishment of this Impertant object. 
You have just witnessed, that “ out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings God 
hath ordained praise.” If any of the 
unconverted sons of Abraham are here, 
I would say, all we require of you is 
to search your own scriptures; they 
“contain the words of eternal life,” 
and "these are they which testify of 
Jesus.” That blood which your fore- 
fathers shed on Calvary, is ready to 
flow in streams of mercy to you.— 
Come then with us, and we will do 
you good. 

Rev. C. S. Hawtrey read an abstract 
of the report, referring for farther in- 
formation to the Jewish Expositor for 
May. During the past year, eight 
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auxiliary societies have been formed jy, 
this country. The Edinburgh and 
Dublin Societies are proceeding with 
success. Societies have also beer, 
formed, or are forming, at Brussels 
Frankfort on the Maine, and Atnster- 
dam. To the latter of these cities, the 
Rev. Mr. Thelwall is preparing to pro- 
ceed, as a resident minister. Forty 
boys and forty-one girls are in the 
schools. One girl, since the last Anni- 
versary, the committee have ever 
reason to believe, has joined the church 
above. ‘Two editions of the Hebrew 
New Testament were printed last year, 
and a large number of Tracts in He- 
brew-German, and German-Hebrew. 
Many other interesting details were 
given. 

The T'reasurer stated, that the re- 
ceipts of the last year had amounted to 


£11, 201. 


Rev. C. Simeon.—I am no friend to 
an over sanguine expectation. I wish 
persons not so much to expect the 
Jews to be converted by thousands, 
as to thank God that they are convert- 
ead one by one; to hail this as the 
dawn of a brighter day ; and to labour 
under God for the promotion of his 
glory, and the good of his people. I 
could have brought to you a Jew, who 
would have filled your souls with joy ; 
one who is under my care, and that of 
Professor Lee ; who understands Lat- 
in, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and Per- 
sian, and yet possesses such a child-like 
disposition asis seldom seen. I would 
have brought him, but I thought, here 
is a lovely peach; if T put it into their 
hands, they will take off all its bloom. 
L have his life, but [ have pot publish- 
ed it, and I will not; because if you 
see jt, he will, and therefore I conceal 
it. If you persecute bim, you will do 
him po harm; butif you praise him. 
you will. LDhave very great joy in see- 
ig such a one about to go forward as 
your servant, to spend and be spent in 
the cause of the Saviour. 

Rev. V. B. Solomon gave a pleasing 
account of the prospects in Germany. 

Amongst the speakers were Lord 
Calthorpe, Lord Gambier, the Bishop 
of Gloucester, the Rev. G. JVoel, and 
Dr. Babington. 

The Report having been read, the fol 
lowing resolutions, among others, were 
unanimously passed : 

Resolved, That the increasing readiness 
of the Jews abroad to receive the New 
Testement in Hebrew, the unprecedente? 
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spirit of inquiry which they manifest on 
the subject of the Christian religion, their 
growing desire after some kind of reli- 
gious reformation, and the general opin- 
jon which prevails amongst them, that 
some important change in their condition 
j3 about to take place, are viewed by this 
meeting as circumstances of so encourag- 
ing and auspicious a nattire, as ought not 
only to call forth their thankfulness to the 
Almighty, but also to animate them to re- 
newed exertions in that labor of love in 
which this Society is engaged. 

vesolved, That this meeting hails, with 
peculiar satisfaction, the efforts which are 
now making by the servants of God in 
Scotiand and America, to send forth Mis- 
sionaries to carry the glad tidings of salva- 
tion to the decendants of Abraham, and 
thankfully views them in connection with 
the establishment of Societies for the pro- 
motion of the cause on the Continent, as 
hopefulsymptoms that the christian church 
is about to be generally awakened to a 
sense of their duty towards their long neg- 
lected brethren of the house of Israel. 


The Rev. Mr. Solomon proceeded, 
soon after the Anniversary Meeting, to 
the residence of the Rev. Thos. Scott, 
of Aston Sandford. Under the roof of 
that venerable and faithful servant of 
God, he will devote himself uninter- 
ruptedly to the completion of his trans- 
lation of the New Testament into the 
language of the Polish Jews. This, it 
is hoped, he will be able to accomplish 
ina few months, when, under the di- 
vine blessing, he will return to Poland, 
to circulate it amongst his brethren. 


WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Preparatory to the annual meeting 


of this society, the annual meeting of 


the Auxiliary for the London district, 
was held on Wednesday evening, April 
26th, at Queen-street Chapel. Sir 


Richard Ottley, late Chief Justice of 


Grenada, but now appointed a Judge 
at Ceylon, was in the chair. Sir Rich- 
ard opened the meeting by an address 
of some length, and replete with re- 
marks in favour of missions, to which 
his past experience, and his future des- 
tination, gave peculiar weight. He 
was followed by several other gentle- 
men. 

Sermons were preached for the so- 
ciety, on this occasion, by the Rev. 
W. Ward, Baptist Missionary of Se- 
rampore, on Thursday evening; by 
Dr. Clarke, on Friday morning ; and 
by the Rev. Jabez Bunting, on Friday 
evening ; and on Sunday, April 30th. 





the usual annual collections were 
made, after sermons on the subject, in 
all the chapels of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists in the London circuits. 

The annual meeting of the society, 
took place on Monday, May the Ist, 
at the City Road Chapel ; Joseph But- 
terworth, Esq..M. P. in the chair. 
The Chairman, in opening the meet- 
ing, communicated some important 
facts, on high authority in India, in 
proof that Hindoo superstitions are 
giving way. The Report was then 
read by the Rev. Richard Watson, one 
of the Secretaries. : 

Sir Richard Ottley, in addressing 
the meeting, referred to the accounts 
lately made public respecting the king- 
dom of Ashantee, in refutation of those 
who represented heathen superstitions 
as harmless and inoffensive, Of this 
people it is said, chat on the death of 
the King’s mother, not less than 2000 
criminals, and 1000 innocent persons 
were sacrificed. A regular correspon- 
dence is supposed to be kept up with 
the invisible world, by dispatching one 
victim after another, to carry messages 
to any deceased relative: when the 
King wishes to send such a message, 
he delivers it to a slave, and then kills 
him, under the notion that he will car- 
ry the message to the deceased ; and 
if the King happens to have forgot any 
part of the message, he will send for 
another slave, and after committing te 
him the rest of the message, will des- 
patch him with the same inhuman in- 
difference—for the dark places of the 
earth are, indeed, full of habitations of 
cruelty ! 

The Rev. Richard Reece, of Leeds, 
gave a striking testimony to the power 
of religion, in maintaining loyalty and 
peace in dangerous times. Though the 
members of the society at Leeds, and 
in the neighbourhood, are upwards of 
4000, many of whom had been in great 
difficulties through the present dis- 
tresses, and were surrounded by the 
infectious doctrines of infidelity and 
sedition, yet not one of them had com- 
mitted his character as a christian and 
an Englishman—not one of them had 
been seduced from the faith and hope 
of the gospel; but they had maintain- 
ed a christian spirit, in the midst of 
much obloquy and detraction from the 
disaffected and disloyal. 

The two christian Cingalese took 
leave of the society on this occasion ; 
and have since embarked on board the 
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Tanjore, with Sir Richard Ottley, and 
several missionaries. 

The meeting continued upwards of 
six hours, but such was the variety of 
information com-nunicated, that the 
interest of the large assembly was kept 
up to the close. 


PRAYER-BOOK AND HOMILY SOCIETY. 
Eighth Anniversary, 

The annual sermon was preached by 
the Rev. John Scott, of Hull, at Christ 
church, Newgate-street, on ‘Thursday 
morning, May the 4th, from 1 Peter, 
ww. 11. Sf any man speak, let him speak 
as the oracles of God. 

The annual meeting was held on the 
same day, at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern. The chair was taken by Rt. 
Hon. Lord Gambier, at 2 o’clock. 

The issue of bound books, including 
Prayer-Books, Psalters, and Homilies, 
had amounted, during the year, to 
11,531 ; that of tracts, comprehending 
Ifomilies, the Articles of Religion, and 
the Ordination Services, had been 34,- 
714. 

The receipts of the year were 19871. 
ids, 4d. and the payments 20061. 11s. 
4d. The society is under engagements 
to the amount of upwards of 9001. 


HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 


Fourteenth Anniversary. 


Mr. Wilberforee took the chair, at 
ihe annual meeting of this society, 
which was held at the city of London 
‘Tgvern, on the 6th of May. 

The receipts of the year have been 
41,6834. Os. 3d. and the disbursements 
38,5671. 16s. 8d. including a balance due 
to the Treasurer, Samuel Mills, Esq. 
of 1,3421. 15s. 2¢.—leaving a balance 
due to him of 3,7041.16s.5d. Of this 
halance, the Treasurer has generously 
made a present tothe Society of 1,0001. 
thereby reducing the sum due to him 
to 2,7042. 16s. 5d. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Fortieth Annwersary. 

On Tuesday, May the 9th his Roy- 
ab Highness the Duke of Gloucester 
took the chair, at this fortieth anniver- 
sary of the society, which was held, 
as usual at-the King’s Concert Room. 

The funds of the society had impro- 
ed, it appeared, during the year. The 
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Committee had entered on the year 
with a debt amounting to somewhat 
more than 9801. The income of the 
year having been 2,162J. and its exnen- 
diture 1,800/. the Committee had been 
enabled to reduce the debt of the so- 
ciety to somewhat more than 6001. 

In the navy, 1200 copies of the 
Scriptures had been circulated ; and 
among the military, 4900 copies. A 
large proportion of these copies had 
been paid for at reduced prices; and 
many satisfactory proofs were addu- 
ced of the denefits arising from this 
distribution of the word of God amone 
our soldiers and sailors. r 

In asserting the value and importance 
of right feelings to the soldier, Mr. 
Wilberforce, with his wonted felicity 
of allusion to historical facts, reminded 
the meeting that “ the great Duke of 
Marlborough was not ashamed, at the 
moment when his soldiers were going 
into action, to call the chaplains to 
the discharge of their selemn duty in 
the field, in invoking the blessing of 
God on the army, at the head of every 
regiment ; and before he engaged in 
the battle of Blenheim, it is recorded 
that he received the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper in his tent 5 not afraid 
of dispossessing bis mind of every oth- 
er consideration, while he adored that 
Saviour who only could support him 
in life and in death. 

“ And shall it be said that we are 
afraid of disseminating the Scrip- 
tures among our soldiers In the present 
day, lest we should render them less 
able to discharge their awful duties ° 
Let that regiment answer, which was 
among the foremost in the dreadful! 
conflict of Waterloo, and whose at- 
tachment to the scriptures is generally 
known !” : 

In acknowledging, on the part of his 
illustrious relatives and his own, a vote 
of thanks tothe royal patrons of the 
society, the Duke of Gloucester said, 
‘‘whenin the service of my country, 
I have often witnessed the good effects 
which have been produced by the dis 
semination of the wordof God among 
the soldiers I have beard them, wheu 
dying, express their confidence in the 
merits of the Redeemer, and their hope 
of eternal life through him. ‘Their ex- 
pressions have been such as would 
have afforded a useful lesson to the 
most exalted characters.” 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN’ BIBLE SOCI- 
E'TY, : 
Sixteenth Anniversary. 


From the report, it appears that the 
--cnes of Bibles and Testaments within 
the last year, have been 115,775 Bibles, 
341,108 New Testaments ; making the 
‘otal issued by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in somewhat less than 
fiiteen years, more than TWO MILLIONS 
FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 
Bibles and Testaments. 

The Cash account appears to stand 
as follows :— 

Total net receipts £93,083 6s. 7d. 
Total net payments 123,847 12 & 

Being 31,6102. 10s. 11d. more than 
the payments of the fifteenth year. 

The society was under engagements 
at the last anniversary, to the amount 
of £70,000. Its present engagements 
are about £29,000. 


~~ 


Letter from the Choctaw Chiefs to the 
Rev. Dr. Worcester. 


Evuior, June 4, 1820. 


‘ Brother, this is the first time we 
have visited this school in our nation 
since it was established here. We 
think this school] is ina very flourish- 
ing condition. and all things going on 
well, 

“ Brother, our hearts are made glad 
to see our children improving so fast. 
We are pleased to see our boys go in- 
to the woods with their axes, and into 
the field with their hoes, under the 
care of their teacher to learn to work, 
that they may know how to clear and 
cultivate our land ; for we cannot ex- 
pect to live any longer by hunting.— 
Our game is gone, and the missionaries 
tell us the Good Spirit points out to us 
now this new and better way to get 
our meat, and provide bread and 
clothes for ourselves, Women and chil- 
dren. And we are very glad to see 
our daughters learning to cook, and to 
make and mend clothes, and do all 
such things as white women do. 

Brother, we have never until now, 
had the pleasure of becoming acquaint- 
ed with the good people here, except 
Mr. Kingsbury, whom we had seen 
before. Now we see and believe that 
all the missionary brothers and sisters 
at Elliot are our friends, and wish to 
teach us and our children good things, 
Which we have not known before— 

“ Brother, we wish to express to a!! 


our good white brothers ati the - North, 
who have sent good missionaries and 
teachers here, our sincere and hearty 
thanks for their great kindness in so du- 
ing. We are well pleased in every re- 
speet with the school, and with our 
cood white brothers and sisters of the 
mission family ; 4nd we are satisfied 
and well pleased with the manner, in 
which our children are treated by them. 
‘ Brother, we had never been sen- 
sible of the great expense which our 
good white brethren have been at in 
establishing this school, until yester- 
day, when we had a talk, and our white 
brethren gave us the information. And 
we feel now more deeply our obliga- 
tions to all our kind benefactors, for 
the love which they have shown to the 
red people in this distant Jand. It is 
likewise cause of great joy to us that 
our good father, the President of the 
United States, has stretched out his 
helping hand. to his red children for 
their good. We feel very thankful for 
his favour in appropriating so much 
money for our school, and encouraging 
and helping on the missionaries in 
their work. 
Brother, we wish to repeat to all our 
white friends every where, that we are 
very thankful for all your favours, and 
all the good which you have done to 
us your poor ignorant red brethren,— 
and we hope you will still remember 
us. Weare yet ina very destitute sit- 
uation. We have one good school in 
which 70 of our children are, by your 
creat kindness, placed and now receiv- 
ing instruction. But Brother,we would 
with boldness tell you our wants. We 
have more than 1000children in our na- 
tion, who are now waiting and looking 
up to our white brothers for the means 
of instruction. Our nation is open for 
more nsissionaries, and our hearts are 
ready to receive them. 
‘ We know it must be at great ex- 
pense that you send out and support 
missions among us; and we feel it om 
duty, to assist and do all we can for 
ourselves. We have lately appropria- 
ted 2000 dollars of our annuity from 
each of the three districts in our na- 
tion, for the benefit of the Mission 
schools, making in the whole 6000 dol- 
lars a year for sixteen years to come 
We are your friends and brothers, 
Puck-sha-nub-bee, his % mark. 
Mushn-ul-la-tub-bee, his % mark 

Sam’s Worcsster, D. D. Cor. 
sec. A. B. C.F. 3 
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Postscript by Mr. Kingsbury.—The 
above statement of appropriations 
should be corrected as follows. The 
lower towns have appropriated $2000 
a year for 17 years. The six towns 
$1000 for the school fur 17 years and 
1000 for the same period for a_ black- 
smith shop. The upper towns $2000 
for 16 years for the school at Elliot.— 
The Lord has done great things for 
this school, and the prospect in the na- 
tion is most encouraging. 

We shall forward a joint letter in a 
few days. C. K. 


oo 


SUMMARY. 


Latest news from Ceylon. 


We learn that letters have recently 
heen received by the Secretary of the 
American Buard of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, from Ceylon. The 
Missionaries who sailed in the Indus, 
and of whose arrival at Calcutta we 
have since heard, have reached the 
Missionary Station in Ceylon. Mr. 
Richards was still living, but no hopes 
were entertained of his recovery. Mr. 
Poor was in a feeble state of health ; 
and Mr. Meigs was also indisposed, 
though not dangerously, probably from 
the increase of labour and anxiety 
which has necessarily devolved upon 
him. Ree. 


A Hebrew Synagogue lately erect- 
éd at Savannah, was consecrated on 
the 2ist of July. The congregation 
went in procession to the synagogue, 
carrying the five books of Moses under 
acanopy, and chaunted prayers, and 
hymns during their entrance into the 
building. Dr. Jacob Delamotta, pro- 
nounced a discourse. 


The Rev. James Ricuarps, D. D. 
of Newark, N. J. has been unanimous- 
ly elected Professor of Theology in 
the Theological Institution at Auburn, 
N. ¥Y.—and the Commissioners of that 
Institution have determined to put the 
Seminary into operation as soon as 
possible. 


The Officers of the Board of Trus- 
fees are,— 

Rev. Henry Davis, D. D. President 
of Hamilton College, President. 

Rev. Dirck C. Lansing, Vice-Pre- 
sitlent. 

Wm. Brown, Esq. Secretary. 

David Hyde, Esq. 'Treasurer. 

Rev. Dirck C. Lansing, Rev. Benja- 


mint B. Stockion, David Hyde, Esq. 
Wm. Brown, Esq. Mr. Thaddeus Ry. 
wards, Prudential Committee, 


Osages of the Missourt.— A covenay: 
was concluded in this city, on the 216¢ 
July, between the three principal 
Chiefs—the Chief, the Counsellor, ang 
the Warrior—of the Great Osages of 
the Missouri, on the one part, and the 
Rev. Dr. P. Milledoler, the Foreign 
Secretary of “ the United Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of New-York, (of which 
the Hon, Stephen Van Repssellaer, js 
President,) on the other part. This 
covenant on the part of the society, js 
founded on the great basis of the gov- 
ernment system as_ set forth by the 
Hon. Secretary of War, in a circular of 
his sometime since published, which js 
so successfully operating amongst the 
Cherokees and Choctaws, and ethers , 
and provides for the best interests of 
the Indians. This system embraces 
reading, writing, and cyphering, the 
mechanic arts, and agriculture, and all 
the great points of domestic economy. 
On the part of the Indians, a piece of 
ground, suited to the scheme, is grant- 
ed, such as the Missionary Family 
shall choose ; a guarantee of their se- 
curity inthe possession of it, subject 
only to the will of their Great Father 
the President, and a general and friend- 
ly co-operation in all things. 

The people of the United States are 
alive to this interesting subject, it is 
true, but could they have witnessed 
the joy of these noble looking sons of 
the forest, at the prospect which broke 
in upon them at the conclusion of this 
business, in which they seemed almost 
to realize the advantages which are 
destined to crown their hitherto hap 
less offspring, it would have moved 
them on to the exercise of those deeds 
of benevolence, on which great reli- 
ance is placed for the final and perfect 
accomplishment of this great work. 

Nat. Intell. 


A Roman Catholic church is soon to 
be erected in Auburn, (N. Y.) 


Salem Female Charitable Society.— 
The anniversary Sermon was preach- 
ed hefore this excellent Society on 
Sunday last, by the Rev. Mr. CorneEL- 
ius. Ten of the seventeen children 
now under the care of the Society, re- 
ceived the rite of Baptism. The whole 
number of children who have exper'!- 
enced their fostering charity, is 59.—A 
collection of $166 was made to aid the 
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purposes of the Society. The collec- 
tion last year was 150 dollars.—Salem 
Register. 

On the 20th of July, the corner stone 
of a Presbyterian Church was laid at 
Kingston, (U. C.) by Thomas Mark- 
land, Esq. the senior magistrate, at- 
tended by the officers and members of 
the lodge, and many citizens. 


Church of Scotland.—-An order in 
Council, having last year been sent to 
the General Assembly of the Church 
af Scotland, prescribing forms or heads 
of prayer, to be used by the ministers 
of that church, respecting prayers for 
the royal family, it was taken up by 
the General Assembly on the 20th 
May. The following motion was 
thereupon made and carried, 126 to 
53 :—‘ That whereas the independence 
of the Church of Scotland, in all mat- 
ters of faith, worship and discipline, is 
fully established by law, the General 
Assembly finds it unnecessary and in- 
expedient to adopt any declaration 
with regard to the late orders in Coun- 
cil, relative to prayers fur his majesty 
and the Royal family.’— Boston Gaz. 

A school has been established in Sen- 

egal, West Africa, by the French Edu- 
cation Society. The school is con- 
ducted on the Lancasterian plan, and is 
under the superintendence of M. Dard. 
fn the course of two years, he has 
taught two hundred native children to 
read with correctness. Some of the 
children have received instruction in 
Geography, Arithmetic, &c. and 12 
of this number are prepared to enter 
on the instruction of the tribes in the 
interior, whenever they shall receive 
the proper orders from the French 
sovernment. ; 

The Society in Edinburgh for the 
conversion of the Jews, has received 
more than £300 sterling; and it is the 
intention of these who manage the 
concerns of the Society to employ for- 
“ign missionaries, whose native tongue 
shall be understood by the Jews, a- 
mong whom they labour, and they 
have already engaged as missionaries 
Mr. Borzart, a native of Switzerland, 
and Mr. Besner, of the University of 
Tubingen. 

A letter from the Rev. Mr. Ward, 
published in the London papers, states, 
that at Serampore, in Bengal, there 
had been published the whele of the 
Old and New Testaments, in the 
Sungskrit, the Bengalee, the Mahratta, 


the Hindoo, and the Odriya language. 
The new Testament in the Chisese, 
and seven others. Several other ver- 
sions were also in the press. Sixteen 
presses were at work in the Seran- 
wre printing Office. The marquis and 

archioness of Hastings, the Bisho 
of Calcutta, and others, had paid a vis- 
it to the establishment at Serampore. 
When they entered the room, thirty 
learned Hindoos were silently engaged 
in translating the sacred writings, each 
in his native tongue. They were from 
Affganistan, Guzurat, Cashmere, Tel- 
linga, Nepal, Asham, China, &c. &e. 
those connected with the above mis- 
sion, have baptized between 6 and 700 
Hindoo Pagans and Mahometans. 

M. Y. Advertiser. 

On the 15th of June, a numerous and 
respectable assemblage of the inhabi- 
tants of Liverpool, Eng. took place at 
the Town-Hall, when a Society was 
formed, under the name of “ The Liv- 
erpool Auxiliary Church Missionary 
Society.” Lord Stanley was chosen 
President, and the Rev. Dr. Parkinson, 
Admiral Murray, John Gladstone, Esq. 
M.P. Gen. Gascoyne, M.P. and Sir 
John Tobin, committee. The parent 
institution has been established nearly 
30 years. Its annual income was at 
first only 2000 pounds, but last year it 
was 30,000 pounds. Watchman. 


Paris, April 26.—Letters from 
Rome announee * That Religious Tol- 
eration has achieved a victory in the 
chief city of Catholicism. His holi- 
ness has permitted the Calvinists at 
present in Rome, the public exercise 
of their worship, and in consequence 
they have administered the Sacrament 
ina church open to the public. M. 
Necker, an ancient Cyndie, of the Re- 
public of Geneva, being at present in 
Rome, the Protestants have requested 
him to walk at their head in going to 
the communion. This has been done, 
and gave general satisfaction. 

———— 
DONATIONS TO RELIGIONS AND CHAR- 
ITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


The Treasurer of the Americar 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 


Missions acknowledges the receipt of 


$2,959 66, from June 2istto July 20th 
inclusive. 

The Treasurer of the American Bi- 
ble Seciety acknowledges the receip: 
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of $1939 71 in the month of July, issu- 


ed from the depository in the same pe- 
riod ;Bibles 22 
value $2522 96. 


74; ‘Testaments 1447; 





[ Aue. 


The Treasurer of the American Eq- 
ucation Society acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $775 53 in the month of July, 








Ordinations and {ustatiations. 


July 11th.—The Rev. Isaac Pratt, 


was ordained by the Presbytery of 


Albany, and installed pastor of the 
church and congregation in Chariton. 

July 12th.—The Rev. Wirniram 
CHESTER, Was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Albany, and installed pastor 
of the chareh and congregation in Gal- 
way, Saratoga County, N. Y. - 

July 28th.—The Rev. Esenezer 
NELSON, Jr. was ordained pastor of 


the Baptist church in Lynn, Mass. 


August 4th.—The Rev. Jasper Ap. 
ams, Professor in Brown University, 
and the Rev. Lemur. Bureg, ot 
North-Kingstown, were admitted to 
the Holy order of Priests, by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Griswold, in St. Johns’ 
Church, Providence, R. I. 

August 8th.—The Rev. Symmes C. 
Henry, was installed pastor of the 
church and congregation in Cranbury. 
by the Presbytery of New-Brunswick. 
N. J. 





Diew of Public Affairs. 


CNITED STATES. 

{{ appears not improbable that the 
attention of the people of the United 
States will soon be engrossed by the 
consideration of the constitution which 
has been framed by the delegates of 
Missouri. Itis, to say the least, doubt- 
ful whether Congress will readily ad- 
mit a state tote the Union, wiose con- 
stitution, among offier obnoxious fea- 
tures, provides that “the General As- 
sembly shall have no power to pas: 
laws for the emancipation of slaves, 
without the consent of them owners ; 
or without paying them before such 
emancipation, a full equivalent for sueh 
slaves so emancipated.” This aristo- 
cratic measure, adopted by the influ- 
ence of the great slaveholders of that 
country, must be extremely obnoxious 
to every true republican, Not satisti- 
ed with enjoying the fruits of slavery, 
they wish to secure to their posterity 
the same fearful privilege: and unwil- 
ling that there should exist any possi- 
bility of the future emancipation of the 
slaves, fearing that the pepulation of 
Missouri would ope day become more 
virtuous, more mindful of the laws of 
frod, or of the rights of men, they 
Ww ish to bind even the le cislature of the 
ceuntry. By an alteration of the con- 


stitution the obnoxious provision might 
be done away it is true, and in the 
proposed constitution, there is unques- 
tionably some method pointed out, in 
which it may be altered. It is how- 
ever reasonable to suppose, that at 
least two-thirds of the freemen must 
unite ip the project of altering the con- 
stitution, or that no change can be ef 
fected; forif the framers of this instru- 
ineut were willing that the slaves should 
co free whenever a majority of the peo- 

vle were desirous of their emancjpa- 
fion, they would certainly be willing 
that the re presentatives of the people 
should have the power of emancipat- 

ing them. In whatever pomt of light 
this singular provision of the proposed 
coustitution is viewed, it must be re- 
carded as a most odious measure, to 
prevent tnany future period the ex- 
tinction of slavery. 

But this is not all, Should a major- 
ity of the people of Missouri become 
fully sensible of the evils and dangers 
of slavery, and wish to prevent the fur- 
ther introduction of slaves, this major- 
ity have thei ‘ir hands tied; for even 
their legistature shall have, by this con- 
stitution, ‘a0 power to prevent bona 
fide emigrants to this state, or actual 
settlers therein, from bringing frem 
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any of the United States, or from any 
of their territories, such persons agmay 
there be deemed to be slaves, so long 
as any persons of the same description 
are allowed to be held as slaves by the 
laws of this state.” If slavery is abol- 
ished in Other states, it will still reign 
in Missouri, and continue to reign, un- 
less Congress, in the. exercise of just 
authority, should refuse to sanction a 
constitution which would be a disgrace 
to any country, and eminently so to a 
country professedly christian and re- 
ublican. 

The framers of this constitution have 
also in their wisdom decided, that min- 
isters and all persons licensed to preach 
the gospel, shall be ineligible to any 
civil office. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In continuing our account of the 
proceedings of the British Ministry and 
Parliament, respecting the Queen of 
England, itis first necessary to state, 
that after the motion made by Mr. 
Wilberforce, and which was adopted, 
to stay for a time the proceedings in 
Parliament, negotiations were entered 
into between the agents of the King 
and Queen. No arrangement, how- 
ever, wasmade. The greatest difficul- 
ty in effecting a compromise appeared 
to be found in the article respecting 
‘he liturgy. Ministers would not con- 
sent to retract the order in council, 
which prevented the insertion of the 
Queen’s name in the prayers for the 
royal family, and the Queen would 
oot relinquish an interest in the public 
prayers of her people. On June 22nd, 
the following resolutions were, on the 
motion of Mr. Wilberforce, adopted 
by the Commons. : 


“ Resolved, That this house hag 
learned with unfeigned and deep re- 
gret, that the late endeavours to frame 
an arrangement which might avert the 
necessity of a public inquiry into the 
information laid before the two houses 
of Parliament, have not led to that am- 
icable adjustment of the existing dif- 
ferences in the Royal Family, which 
was so anxiously desired by Parlia- 
ment and the nation. 

“That this House is fully sensible of 
the objections which the Queen might 
justly feel to taking upon herself the 
relinquishment of any points in which 
she may have conceived her own dig- 
nity and honour to be involved, 


yet 
Vol. 2—No. VIII. 56 


feeling the inestimable importance of 
an amicable and final adjustment of the 
present uobappy differences, this house 
cannot forbear declaring its opinion, 
that when such large advances have 
been made towards that object, her 
Majesty, by yielding to the earnest so- 
licitude of the House of Commons, 
and forbearing to press farther the a- 
doption of those propositions on which 
any material difference of opinion yet 
remains, would by no means be under- 
stood to indicateany wish to shrink 
from inquiry, but would only be deem- 
ed to afford a renewed proof of the de- 
sire which her majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to express, and to sub- 
mit her own wishes to the authority of 
Parliament—thereby entitling herself 
to the grateful acknowledgments of 
the House of Commons, and sparing 
this House the painful necessity of 
those public discussions, which, what- 
ever might he their ultimate result, 
could not but be distressing to her maj- 
esty’s feelings—disappointing to the 
hopes of Parliament—derogatory from 
the dignity of the crown, and injurious 
to the best interests of the empire.” 

A committee, consisting of four per- 
sons, among whom was Mr. Wilber- 
force, was appointed to present these. 
resolutions to the Queen. She return- 
ed an answer, in which, among oth- 
er declarations, she stated— 

“ Asa subject of the state, I shall 
how with deference, and if possible 
withvut a murmur, to every act of the 
sovereign authority. But as an accus- 
ed and injured Queen, I owe it to the 
King, to myself, and to all my fellow 
subjects, not to consent to the sacrifice 
of any essential privilege, or withdraw 
my appeal to those principles of public 
justice, which are alike the safeguard 
of the highest and the humblest indi- 
viduals.” ; 

All hope of an adjustment having 
terminated, the committee of the 
House of Lords, after an examination 
of the papers sent to them by his Ma- 
jesty, reported that the charges deeply 
affected the character of the Queen, 
and a bill has been introduced into the 
House of Lords to deprive her of the 
title and privileges of Queen, and to 
annul the marriage contract of their 
Majesties. Before such a bill is pass- 
ed, however, witnesses will be examin 
ed, and counsel heard. 

The Queen has many friends, and 
the Coronation ef his Majesty whick 
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was fixed for the first of August, has 
been deferred without day. 


SPAIN. 
There has been great joy manifested 
by the people of Spain in consequence 


of the assembling of the Cortes, and of 


the King’s taking the oath prescribed 
by'the Constitution. This oath was 
taken by his Majesty on the 9th of Ju- 
ly. In Cadiz the magistrates, the citi- 
zens, the troops, and the militia, dis- 
played much enthusiasm on the occa- 
sion, and among other testimonies of 
their joy a solemn mass, and te deum 
was celebrated at the Cathedral. The 
King has abolished the punishment of 
whipping, considering it ‘asa symbol 
of barbarism, and a disgraceful relic of 
Paganism,’ and forbids punishment tn 
this manner in a part of the Spanish 
monarchy, or in the provinces beyond 
the sea. Of the members of the Cor- 
tes, a very great majority are said to 
be decided constitutionalists, most of 
the old patriotic members having been 
returned. Very few grandees have 
been chosen, but agriculturalists, 
priests, lawyers, and soldiers, have se- 
cured the election. 

The religious communities of Spain 
are placed under new regulations,— 
They are forbidden to admit any 
new members, or to sell, or otherwise 
dispose of their property. The King 
has expressed a wish that the Con- 
vents should be ‘an asylum for the vir- 
tuous and unfortunate, not receptacles 
for the lazy and thoughtless.’ ; 


FRANCE, 

Considerable excitement has been 
produced in France by the Saw of Con- 
gress which imposed new tonnage du- 
ties upon French vessels. "This act 
was passed to counteract the influence 
of the commercial system of that 
country, so faras it regards the ves- 
sels of this country, and the act in 
question contains provisions for its 
repeal whenever § France shall think 
fit to reciprocate with us the liberality 
of our commercial regulations. Ac- 
cording, however, to a letter of Mr. 
Gallatin, to the Secretary of State, it 
would seem that although the French 
ministry may be favourably disposed, 
yet that theshipping interest and chaw- 
bers of commerce are in opposition to 
the desired regulations. It is suppos- 
ed by many, that France will lay a 
high duty on American vessels, and 


that the commercial intercourse of the 
twogountries will become more limit. 
ed. 

A law respecting elections. which, 
will materially augment the power of 
the Crown, has passed the Chambe; 
of Deputies by a great majority ; and 
France is said to enjoy a state of com 
parative tranquility. 


-————— 


SUMMARY. 


Tur Conrerssion, of one of the Pirate; 
lately condemned at New-Orleans, invoiy. 
ing particulars of Mrs. Alston’s death some 
years ago, which went the rounds of the 
newspapers, is said to be a base fabrica- 
tion, and the Louisiana Advertiser of July 
22d makes use of the Rev. Mr. Learned’s 
name, to show that no such confession 
was ever made. 


It has been decided by the convention 
of Missouri, that the permanent seat of 
government after the year 1826, shall be 
on the Missouri river, at or near the mouth 
of the Osage. It remains for the present 
at St. Louis. 


LYCURGAN SOCIETY. 

At a meeling of the Lycurgan Society of 

Yale College, held Aug. 9th, 1820, on the 

recommendation of a Committee of the so- 

ciety, composed of members from the dif- 
ferent States inthe Union— 


Resolved, That extravagance in the ar- 
ticles of dress, is inconsistent with the re- 
publican principles of our government, and 
an evil which at the present time threatens 
its interests itis, therefore, the duty of 
every friend of his country, to afford his 
assistance in opposing its alarming pro- 
Zress. 

Resolved, That it is the peculiar duty oi 
the members of our Colleges, and a debt of 
gratitude they owe their country for the 
distinguished privileges which she has con- 
ferred upon them, to exert their influence 
in the accomplishment of so laudable an 
object. 

Resolved, That we disapprove of extrav- 
agance in dress and Juxurious indulgencies 
in our seminaries of learning at the present 
time ; especially do we disapprove of them 
in the institution with which we are con- 
nected. 

Resolved, Vhat, to reduce the expense 
of Clothing and prevent the evils arising 
from the continual fluctuations of. fashion, 
we adopt an uniform dress to be hereafter 
worn by the nember: of this Society. 

Resolved, Vhat to promote industry to 
our country and to promote Americai 
Manufactures, we wear cloth exclusively 
of domestic manufacture. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be sign- 
ed by the committee, who are instructed 
to describe onr dress for the benefit of 
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‘hose who may hereafter become mem- 
bers of this Institution ; and that thegaine 
he published in the newspapers. 
George E. Adams, Maine, 
A. L. Alexander, Georgia, 
Charles Atwood, Massachusetts, 
Edward F. Barnes, Missisippi, 
Pp. W. Chase, WVew-Hampshire, 
Asa Child, Connecticut, 
J.P. Jones, Delaware, 
fhomas P. Little, VW. Carolina, 
w. B. M’Cullough, WVew Jersey, > 
George W. Peter, Dist. Columbia, 
Edward E. Phelps, Vermont, 
George Sheaff, Pennsylvania, 
Edward A. Strong, New- York, 
W. S. Sullivan, Ohio, 
Landon A. Thomas, Kentucky, 
Edmund B. Vass, Virginia, 
Thomas J. Young, South- Carolina, ) 


TALLINWOD 


or 
a 





Description of the Dress. 

A Coatee or short Coat, and Pantaloons 
of dark Domestic Cloth, black and white 
mixture, denominated fron Grey, made 
agreeable to the present fashion in every 
respect, except that the Coatee is single 
breasted, with a small pointed lappel ; the 
pockets on the outside of the skirt, with 
. scalloped welt. 

Yale College, 
New-Haven, Conn. 
August 25, 1820. 


Georgia.—It is stated, that ‘the Com- 
nittee on the distribution of the contribu- 
‘jons made to alleviate our losses by the 
GREAT FIRE, have closed their business.— 
fhe claims for losses amounted to §776,- 
00; the contributions to $99,451 75 ets. 
vhich have been distributed among 450 
persons, of all ages, sexes, and colors. The 
vounty came from the states in the follow- 
ing proportions: 








Dils. Cts 

veorgia 35,700 95 
South-Carolina 29,637 27 
Virginia 1,136 56 
Maryland 5,232 46 
Washington : 1,686 11 
Pennsylvania 19,382 25 
rennessee 338 29 
New-York* 1,198 98 
Massachusetts 12,195 85 
Maine 733 28 
New-Orleans 1,209 80 
Total 99,451 7d 


Voyage of Experiment.—It is gener- 
ally known that a vessel sailed from 
this port afew weeks since, on a wha- 
ling voyage, equipped, besides the usu- 
al apparatus, with torpedoes, to shoot 
or blow up the whales. The ingen- 
lous projector has gone in the vessel 
for the purpose of directing the opera- 
eee 


* Exclusive of 10.238, returned 





tion, and testing the practicability of 
the experiment.—New- Bedford paper. 


In Glasgow, Scotland, the wages of 
the weavers in 1814, for twelve hours 
work were 2s. 2 3-4d. and in 1319 only 
10 1-4d. a day; and about one sixth of 
the whole number of-hand looms for- 
merly used by the manufacturers, are 
now unemployed. 


The King of Prussia has renewed 
to his subjects the promise that they 
shall have a Representative Government 
founded on a Monarchtal basis; but 
that the system to be permanent must 
be well digested and deliberately in- 
troduced. This is not the only evi- 
dence recently given, that Kings are 
taking lessons how to rule by affection 
rather than fear ;—And the people of 
the nations are certainly increasing in 
political light and moral knowledge ; 
and with the Beacon of the French 
Revolation before them, they know 
full well that the blood-stained paths 
of violence and anarchy do not lead te 
the Temple of Liberty.—Centinel. 


REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA. 


The official pacific Manifesto of the 
Spanish royalist General MoriiLo to 
their “High Mightinesses” the Con- 
gress of Colombia, and the answer 
thereto of the Congress, have been 
received. The former is dated at his 
H. Q. Carraccas, June 17th ; and the 
latter passed the 13th July, 1820. The 
former, it is Known, announced the re- 
establishment of the Spanish Constitu- 
tion, proposed a suspension of hostili- 
ties—and informed Congress of the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners to meet 
Commissioners chosen by them, to ne- 
eociate a reconciliation between the 
Mother-Country and the Colonies, on 
“the just basis of equality and recipro- 
city, honorable to both parties.” The 
following is the answer of the Con- 
gress. 

TO DON PABLO MORILLO, 

Sirn—The Sovereign Congress which 
has been convoked in an extraordina- 
ry session, to take cognizance of a Iet- 
ter from you, dated the 17th June, 
1820, from the head quarters at Car- 
raccas—in which you have communi- 
cated that Brigadier General Thomas 
Cires, and Domingo Duarte, were ap- 
pointed Commissioners to proceed to 
this city, with the object of soliciting 
the union of this country with the con- 
stitutional monarchy of Spain, and 
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that the said commissioners will ex- 
plain the elements of reconciliation 
proposed by the nations—has in the 
public sesson of the 11th inst. delibe- 
rated, and resolved, that the follow- 
ing decree shall be transmitted to you 
as their answer :— 
DECREE. 

The Sovereign Congress of Colom- 
bia, anxious to see peace re-establish- 
ed, will hear with pleasure the propo- 
sals which may be made on the part 
of the Spanish Government, provided 
they shall have for their end the abso- 
lute acknowledgement ofthe ENTIRE 
SOVEREIGNTY and INDEPEN- 
DENCE of the Republic ef Colom- 
bia; and that they will not admit any 
other overture, which shall not con- 
form to this principle, proclaimed by 
the government, as well as by the peo- 
ple at different epochas. 

The President of the 
Congress ‘has the honor 
your very humble servant, 

FERD. PENALVER, 
President of Congress. 
Palace of the Congress, at V. Guy- 
ana, July 13, 1820—10th year. 
PHILIP DE LA PLANE, 
Philadel. pap.| Secretary. 


A letter from the American Consul 
at Cadiz, dated July 15, states that the 
Cortes had appointed Mr. Espigna, 
President, and General Quiroga, Vice 
President. The King, delivered a 
speech, in which he attributed all the 
evils of the last six years to the bad 
counsellors who had surrounded him. 


Sovereign 
to remain 


Chinese Correspondence.—Translation of a 
letter from the China Captain at Tring- 
gana, addressed in Chinese to Major 
Farquhar, resident at Malacca, in con- 
sequence of his having forwarded to the 
writer a box of Chinese New-Testa- 
ments and Tracts, in 
1814. 

‘The ruler of the country, Tring-gana, 
whose surname is Chang, and his name 
Bhing-heen, presents this letter up to the 
throne of the exalted King of the pearl na- 
tion, respectfully commenecing—! was a 
short time ago graciously favoured with a 
box of sacred books, ard a letter valuable 
asthe gems. I bow the head, worship, 
and read ; and aceording to order have 
divided the boeks, and presented them to 
the multitude, to deliver to their children 
and friends, that all may diligently read 
the classics ot the virtuous sages. In the 
days of old, the province of Shantung, in 
the adorned middle nation, (China) pro- 
duced the holy and virtuous sage, Confa- 


the close of 


cius, who taught to read the ancient class. 
ical b@oks, and delivered them down to 
ten thousand gefierations. During a for. 
mer dynasty, (viz. that of Sung) appeared 
the great literary character, called Choo. 
footsze, who paraphrased the said books. 
But 1 knew not before that the nations 
withoutside had virtuous sages, who could 
make moral books to be handed down ty 
myriads of ages, to exhort the people to 
reform their evils, and return to goodness 
such merit and virtue are inexhaustible — 
The bird Hung* being at hand, [ purposely 
adorn this inch letter, and respectfully of 
fer it up to the ruler of the nation to exam 
ine it. His humble subject, Captaiy 
Chang-Singheen, bows and pays his res 
pects.’ 


The English settlement of Bathurst, on 
the Western Coast of Africa, formed ir 
consequence of the suppression of the 
Slave trade, exported commodities to 
Great Britain, during the year 1819, which 
brought to Government a revenue of £11, 
034. 13s. 1d. This is the most recent es- 
tablishment of the kind, and its present 
flourishing state indicates what may be 
effected in the course of afew years for 
the improvement of that whole degraded 
continent, if the plunderer of its coasts 
may be arrested, and the kidnapper may 
be chained.— Recorder. 


Slavery.— Extract of a letter dated 19th 
of March, from an English officer on the 
coast of Airica, for the prevention of 
the Slave trade. ‘It appears, rotwithstand- 
ing the exertions of our countrymen em- 
ployed in that arduous service, the abom- 
inable traffie continues with unremitting 
activity. Many captures have been made 
by our ships aud vessels, but it is to be 
feared several of them will escape con- 
demnation. On board one of the captur- 
ed vessels, a small Spanish schooner, wece 
82 slaves, 55 of whom were young gitls : 
aud on board anotier, a French schooner 
were found headed up in two casks, two 
girls of eleven years of aze each. As the 
casks in which these poor creatures were 
confined, had no breathing holes in them, 
and were stowed with other casks in the 
vessel’s hold, they were nearly dead when 
released. The girls are now on board the 
Tartar, Commodore Sir G. Collier.’--- Lon 
don paper. 


*«¢ Hing, this phrase refers to a story a 
mong the Chinese ; they say thata certain 
man, cut off from ail communication with 
China, wished exceedingly to send letters 
thither, but kaew not how—at Jength he 
caught this bird, and tied his letters to its 
feet, by which means, his object was ac- 
complished. Hence, when the Chinese 
send a letter, they generally say—*‘ This 
comes by a convenient bird,’ i. ¢. a [4 
vourable opportunity 
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A serious misunderstanding exists be- 
ween the Porte, and Ali Pacha, of Jani- 
na; but the latter having attached'to his 
-aterest the officers of his government, and 


being universally oad does not intend 
yielding until there has been a fair frial of 
strength. Other Pachas have nnited with 
him. 


——— 


@bituarp. 


Biographical sketch of Doct. Nehemiah 
Howe. 

Doct. NEHEMIAH Howf, was born at 
Brooktie!d, Mass. about the year 1745. In 
early lite he was devoted to the study of 
medicine. When he had completed his 
medical education he settled in Ashford, in 
this state, and was a praetising physician 
there for many years. Hisabilities, turn of 
mind, sentiments, and conversation, in ear- 
ly life, are extensively known. It is no 
secret that he did not think, and feel fa- 
vourably towards the christian system, dur- 
ing the early part of life. Though con- 
siderably esteemed for his professional 
abilities he was viewed by the seniors of 
his acquaintance, as a speculative deist— 
an enemy to the religion of Jesus. If not 
a professed, he was a practical infidel, 
and that course of life which is the legiti- 
mate, and usual offspring oi infidelity was, 
evidently, lis. Religion, and the Bible, 
and the Saviour were not treated, barely 
with that criminal indifference that is 
common te a great part of the unbelieving 
world; but with that indignant sneer and 
contumelious cant so strikingly character- 
istic of infidelity. He lived in the indul- 
gence of vice, andseemed while he took 
pleasure in wickedness, to be, as some 
profess to be, happy in the idea that he 
was in no danger. His youthful days, and 
much of the most active part of life, were 
spent in levity, dissipation and vain and 
wicked indulgencies. It seemed for many 
years, that God was not in ail his thoughts. 
At least we should have thought so, were 
itnot thatthe sacred and awful name of 
Gop was frequently introduced into tri- 
fing conversation. 

It is believed, however, tbat Doct. 
Howe at times had serious impressions 
that his scheme might be wrong, and that 
the course he was in would eventually 
lead him to ruin. It is believed that in 
the most vain and dissolute part of his life 
he was often compelled by the irresistible 
force of conscience to assent tu the truth, 
and feel the importance of the christian 
scheme ; for he always treated good men 
with respect, and was generally fond of 
the company of ministers of religion. Su 
itis with many, if not all professed and 
practical infidels. They fear their scheme 
is wrong, and have secret misgivings of 
mind, and have much and great distress 
on the subject. Col. Gardiner who was 


in youth one of the ereatest libertines o! 
the age ; and who from the great vivacity 
and apparent ease and happiness of his 
mind, was called, “ the happy rake ;” ac- 
knowledged after his conversion, that very 
trequently when in gay company, his dis- 
tress of mind in view of eternity, had been 
so great, that he had sincerely wished 
himself a dog rather than a man. 

The subject of this memoir became for 
several years before his death, more sober. 
apparently thoughtful and attentive to 
the institutions of religion, One thing 
which seemed greatly to impress bis inind ; 
and may have been the means which 
God employed to effect his conversion 
was the death of avery promising grand- 
son, about seven years old, the object of 
his strong attachment and mosttender af- 
fection. In consequence of that event he 
was greatly affected, and was anxious for 
the company, the conversation, and the 
prayers of those whom he considered as 
the peopie of God. From that period he 
became apparently sober, and external! 
moral, paying a decent regard to the sab- 
bath, and attended, statedly, on the public 
worship of God. Nothing more was visi- 
ble, however, than a mere assent to the 
truth and importance of divine things til! 
the latter end of the year 1817, or the be- 
ginning of 1818. About that time a more 
serious and solemn concern for the sou! 
became visible. It was evident that his 
mind was deeply impressed with a sense 
at his guilt as a sinner. He conversed 
freely on the subject with those whom be 
thought able to counsel and advise bim.—- 
He acknowledged himself justly condem 
ned by the divine law. His language 
seemed to be “ Woe is me for I am un 
dene.” In this state of mind he continued 
for a considerable period. Thoroughly 
convinced that the bible is the word ot 
God, and that its truths, and doctrines, and 
laws are pure, resembling their author ; he 
could see nothing but wretchedness and 
misery, and eternal despair, tor the con- 
demned rebel. God appeared to him io 
all the dignity of an infinitely holy, and 
justly incensed God, and he was the sub- 
jectof amazing and overwhelming terrour 
God was pleased to give him that know! 
edge of the law which produces a knowl. 
edge of sin. In this state of mind, and 
with these feartul and distressing appre- 
hensions, he trembled and begged fo: 
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mercy. Such was the horrour of his mind 
that his groans were heard in the night 
season by those who lodged in the house. 
One night in particular he retired at his 
usual hour of rest, but sleep departed from 
his eyes, and slumber from his eyelids. — 
His groans and cries for mercy, drove 
sleep from a fond, and professedly pious 
danghter, whose apartment was contigu- 
ous to his. This, though a night of great 
horrour, of distress indescribable, was also 
a night in which he found relief. ‘“* Weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but joy com- 
eth in the morning.” Inthe time of our 
greatest distress relief is often at the door. 
frod frequently brings persons to feel the 
horrours of death, and the pains of hell, 
hefore he shows himself gracious, and 
zives the joys of deliverance. So it was 
preeminently in this case. ‘The subject of 
these remarks viewed himself at the thresh- 
nold of eternity and on the borders of de- 
struction. Hell appeared naked before 
him, and destruction without a covering. 

At this critical moment, God appeared 
tor his relief. Light broke in upon his 
soul, and his distress was gone. ‘The tu- 
mult of agitating fears, of overwhelming 
anxiety subsided, and his awful forebodings 
vanished. He found grace,that grace to 
which he had been an utter stranger. So 
true it is, “¢ Thy people shall be willing in 
the day of thy power.” The power of 
God, only, can break the hard heart, and 
bow the stubborn will. 

The change of feelings was great. A 
sweet peace and serenity of soul ensued. 
A holy God was viewed without pain or 
uneasiness. The divine attributes, law 
and government appeared amiable and 
zood. So great, indeed, was the change 
that the subject would hardly believe it 
real. When the Lord turned his captivity 
he was, even, like them that dream. His 
mouth was filled with laughter and histongue 
with singing. ‘‘ What,” said he to himself, 
‘‘is this? It is nota reality. Iam _ sleep- 
ing. Itis a dream.” So the excellent 
Watts describes the feelings of a convert, 
in bis paraphrase of the 126th Ps. 


‘’ When God reveal'd his gracious name, 
‘¢¢ And chang’d my mournful state, 

‘My rapture seem’d a pleasant dream, 
‘The grace appear’d so great.”’ 


After enjoying the pleasure of such a 
quiet and happy state of mind for some 
time, he fell into asweet sleep and rested 
pleasantly till morning. When he awoke 
he found himself in the same peaceful 
state. He found it was not a dream. It 
was indeed, to him, a solemn and joyful 
reality. 

From that happy night and delightful 
morning, he possessed a strong bope of 
his interest in the mercy of God, through 
Jesus CHRIsT, THE ALMIGHTY SAVIOUR. 
His hope, however, though ‘ an anchor 
to the soul.” was at some seasons connect 
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ed with doubts, and fearful apprehensions. 
He had great fears from time to time that 
he was deceiving himself ; that his foun. 
dation was saud, and not the immoveable 
rock. Yetheat no time, it is believed, 
wholly gave up his hope. Possessing 4 
steady unshaken confidence in the mercy 
of God through Christ, he relied on the 
promise of entering into rest. His life was 
such as to give a comfortable hope to the 
pious that he was a child of God. Al} 
that knew him, indeed, even persons of 
no religion, were sensibly affected with 
the wonderful alteration that had taken 
place in Doct. Howe. 


“The world beheld the glorious change, 
« And did thy hand confess.”’ 


The subject of these views, and _ this 
wonderful change of feelings, became anx- 
ious for others, that they might find tie 
pearl of great price. In affectionate ten- 
derness and becoming faithfulness, he 
counselled and exliorted his neighbors and 
friends to prepare immediately for deat 
and judgment ; and his conversation wilh 
the companions of his early life appeared 
for a season to produce a degree of seri- 
ousness and solemnity. It-is not improba- 
ble that this might be conducive to an ex- 
tensive revival of religion that has since 
taken place in Ashford. 

It is natural to conclude that a man of 
such feelings and views as Doct. Howe 
formerly was, would possess books unfa- 
vorable to vital piety, and of a demoraliz- 
ing tendency. So it was. Of the evil ten- 
dency of such books he was fully sensible, 
aad he determined to destroy them all. 
—He committed the corrupt volumes to 
the flames, one after another until he 
thought the work of destruction was 
completed. One, however, for some 
time escaped his notice. It was a 
book of an exceedingly demoralizing 
character, calculated to debauch the mind, 
and to settlea person down quietly in un- 
beliefand sin,—a book wholly in opposi- 
tion to vital piety. This he had, after his 
feelings and views were changed, lent to 
his pastor, with a desire that he would read 
it. Hisobject in this desire was that his 
pastor might know what corrupt things 
are in print, and in the hands of the peo- 
ple; and be prepared to meet and confute 
them. ‘This book he had forgotten; or 
did not for some time recollect he had not 
destroyed it with others of the same char- 
acter. Ona Saturday evening, in serious 
contemplation, it occurred to bim that the 
book wasin being. On Sabbath morning, 
before sunrise, his pastor happened to look 
from his window into the street, and saw 
Doct. Howe walking that way with a hasty 
step. He came in, and immediately on 
entering the house, said, “ sir, 1 want that 
book.” Supposing he had in view a book 
on a religions subject which his pastor 
had proposed to lend him, that was pre- 
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sentedtohim. ‘ This,” said he, “ is not 
the book. I want the book which I lent 
and desired you to read.” The book he 
was seeking after was then given him; on 
which he said, “ it never occurred to me 
(ill Jast evening that I had not destroyed 
this book ; and I was afraid f should not 
live todoit. Ipromised the Lorp if he 
would spare my life till morning, L would 
burn it. And now I call the Lorp Jrsus 
Curist, and all present to witness that I 
renounce every thing there is in this 
book.’ He then walked deliberately to 
the fire, and in presence of the family, 
committed it to the flames. 

Instances like this ought to convince 
professed and practical infidels, that those 
corrupt books whicl- they read With much 
pleasure, in a time of stupid insensibility 
will give them no comfort in the day of 
trouble. ‘They may be assured that by the 
force of divine truth and an enlightened 
conscience, such writings will be viewed 
in their true character, and detested.— 
They may be certain that their fabrick 
willere long be shaken to its base—that 
if not before, yet by the light of eternity, 
they willsee their blind folly, their stu- 
pid delusion. 

Doct. Howe was sensible that the chil- 
dren of God are destined to trials in this 
life. These he viewed as salutary and 
purifying corrections, and calculated to 
increase the evidence of adoption.— 
His own trials, probably, and at the same 
time his constancy and submission, con- 
firmed him in the idea that such as are 
without chastisement aie bastards, and not 
sons. ‘This opinion he expressed at a cer- 
tain time under circumstances impressive 
and affecting. In a time of revival in 
Ashford, an aged man, an old friend and 
intimate of his, rejoicing in hope came 
in where the writer of this was con- 
versing with Doct, Howe. and several oth- 
ers, On serious subjects, and expressed his 
joyful feelings in very strong terms, 
At length he said, “I do not think I 
shall always feel so. I expect to find 
trouble and distress.” The Doct. with 
tears trickling down his cheeks, adverted 
to the passage which has been noticed. 

At 73 he was baptized and united with 
the church. 

True it is, the subject of this memoir 
did not live many years after this change 
in his views and feelings. It is also an im- 
portant truth that the longer persons live 
in the exercise of christian graces and vir- 
tues, the stronger isthe evidence of their 
piety. The evidence increases as the 
years pass away. We love tosee them in 
various situations, in prosperity and ad- 
versity,—in sickness and in health,—suf- 
fering insults and abuses. If we find them 
in these various conditions, humble, pa- 
tent, submissive, and possessing the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit ; no reason- 
Vile doubt, whether they are the children 
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of God, can exist, Such as have lived 
long in piety, and grown grey in the ser- 
vice of God, have the charity of all that 
know. them. In this case, the hoary head 
is preeminently a crown of glory. 

But yet we must not cast a shade over 
the shining light of achristian, though his 
life be short. Doct. Howe lived long 
enough to afford evidence, even to an in- 
fidel, of the power and reality of divine 
grace. ‘The open-hearted, frank sincerity, 
and unaffected simplicity by which he ex- 
pressed the views of his mind, and the 
state of his own soul, gave to such asknew 
his former habits and walks of life, very 
convincing proof that a work of divine 
power and grace had been wrought in bis 
heart. His conversation was principally 
on subjects of a religious nature. He 
was grave and solemn, tender and al- 
fectionate, humble and meek in all bis 
conversation and deportment. While he 
extolled the rich and glorious grace of 
God in Christ, he abhorred and condem- 
ned himself as a sinner. He took great 
pleasure in reading the bibie, in which em- 
proyspenh he spent a good proportion of 
lis time ; and its truths. appeared to be 
near his heart. His deliyht was in the or- 
divances of God ; and so far as his health 
and strength would permit, he was a con- 
stantand devout worshipper of God in the 
sanctuary. It seems to be eminently true 
of him that by the abundant, astonishing 
grace of God, he was called ia at the 
eleventh hour. Blessed is the truth that 
all God’s elect will, in due time be called 
in. For whom he did foreknow, he also did 
predestinate, to be conformed to the image of 
his Son, that he might be the firsthorn emong 
many brethren. Moreover whom he did pre- 
destinate, them he also called ; and whom 
he called, them he also justified ; and whom 
he justified, them he also glorified. 

The subject of the toregoing remarks 
was taken ill suddenly, on the 14th of 
April. He soon lost the power of com- 
munication, and probably of reflection ;— 
and on the 18th fell asleep. 

Died at South Farms, James Mornis, 
Esqr. He was the son of Deacon James 
Morris, and was born in the parish of 
South Farms, in the town of Litchfield, 
about the year 1752. He was an only son, 
and it was his father’s design to educate 
him forthe ministry. With this view he 
commenced his studies preparatory to 
college, under the instruction of the Rev. 
Mr. Brinsmade, of Washington. He en- 
tered Yale College in the year 1771, and 
received his degree of Bachelor of Arts in 

775. In college he enjoyed the instruc- 
tion of Mr.(afterwards President) Dwieur, 
who was thena tutor. An imtiimacy coin- 
menced in college between them, which 
was kept up with peculiar affection on 
both sides, through life, and which, w: 
doubt not, is now renewed in heaveu 
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After Mr. Morvis ieft college, he com- 
menced the study of divinity, under the 
instruction of the Rev. Dr. BeLtiamy, of 
Bethlenn. He had nearly completed his 
theologica! course, and was about to com- 
mence the. active labours of a minister of 
the gospel; but at that time, his country 
was struggling for her independence, and 
seemed to call loudly for the aid of ail her 
vigorous sons. Myr. Morris felt it to be his 
duty to enlist in the raaks of freedom, and 
stand tor his country’s rights. He accer- 
dingly accepted the station of an ensign 
in the army ; and was afterwards raised to 
the rank of a Captain. He was vuce a 
prisoner for a considerable time, being ta- 
ken, we believe, in the battle of German- 
town. 

After he left the army, having passed 
regularly and honourably through the 
campaign, he returned to his native vil- 
lage ‘There was at this time, a great 
cali’ for suiteble instructors: and Mr. 
Morris relinquished the idea of pursaing 
the ministry, and tarned his attention to 
the establishment of a scheol for the lite- 
rary and moral instruction of youth. 

tle accordingly instituted an academy 
in his native parish, which was called by 
his name, and which was for a course of 
years one of the most flourishing and use- 
ful schools of the kind in New-England. 
He continued bis school about thirty vears, 
and numbered many hundreds of thuse 
who are now active and usetul in life, as 
his pupils. 

fe wae early called to places of honour 
and trust in the civil affairs of the state. 
For many years be continued to represent 
his native towu in the state legislature ; 
aid sustained also the office of a justice of 
the peace. It is understood that he was 
one of the principa! framers ef the laws in 
relation to the schools, which are support- 
ed by public funds. On the death of his 
father, he was appointed to the office of a 
deacon, which office he filled till bis 
death. 

He wasappoimted an agent of the For 
eign Mission School by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, and he was one of the three men, 
who first met together to pray and consult 
respecting this institution before its torma- 
tion, and who marked out the outlines of 
this interesting seminary. 

He was employed in attending to the 
‘interests of this seminary, when the sum 
‘pons arrived tor his departure. The first 
a’tack of disease was violent and alaru- 


ing, and soon removed all hope of recove. 
ry. He appeared to enjoy his reason to 
the last, and expressed his calm and quie; 
resignation to the will of God. 

Mr. Morris early appeared on the side 
of good order and religion ; though the 
particulars of his early religious experi. 
ence are not known to the writer. He 
continued through life to be the firm ang 
unwavering supporter of the ancient cus. 
toms and institutions of his country. 

His religious sentiments were decidedly 
and cordially those of the early fathers of 
New-England. He was rooted and 
grounded in the faith of the gospel, and 
was an able defender of its truths. 

The most prominent trait tn his charac. 
fer was active and p-rsevering usefulness 
He did not establish bis character by one 
or two brilliant elforts, and then fall asleep 
on his post; but his usefulness was of the 
diffusive genial kind, which extended to 
etl the details of a busy lite, and is seen in 
a thousand uameless offices of kindness 
and beneficence. Action, rather than 
speculation, characterized him, though his 
action was always directed by the decis- 
ion Of a sound judgment, clear and con- 
sistent views of truth, and a quick pene. 
tration into the human character. 

He was pot soon weary in well doing 
He did not shrink from the labour and 
sacrifices which are necessary to accow- 
plish judicious plans of usefulness ; and 
what rendered his labours doubly valua- 
ble, was his distinguished punctuality. He 
was always at his post, and was there in 
season. In every duty assigned him, he 
was true to his engagements ; and what 
ever he undertook was well done. 

These traits of character were not de 
stroyed by the infirmities of age. Though 
he telt the decay of nature, still be held on 
his way, and the fatal attack of disease 
found him in the field of actiou, and ai 
the post of duty. . 

The Auxiliary Foreign Mission Society of 
Litchfield conuty owed much of its succes: 
to his activity and fidelity. He has also done 
much to train up indigent young men [oi 
usefulness in the church of Christ, Thus 
lived and died this friend and benefactor 
of man. His family and particular circle 
of friends have suffered an irreparable 
loss; but he, we trusi, has gained the vic: 
tory, and entered iniothe joy of his Lora 
Let us then not be ¢ slothful, but follower: 
of them, who, through faith and patience 
inherit the promises.’ 








Answers to Correspondents. 


*}. E.; Fanrt; and L.H. J. bave been receiyed 


Vroestys, wil! be ince ‘ed tn our nest. 





